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INTRODUCTION 

In the detenoination to rMUove the vital 
problems of sex from the morbid darbiess of 
the ages into the lig^t of day, a gigantic stride 
is being made in promoting the happiness and 
welfare of the hnman race. It wonld be diffi- 
enlt, indeed, to name a eontribation to the social 
well-being that is of more far-reaching import- 
uice or profound significance. It is only when 
we come to a realization of the deep-rooted, 
irrepressible nature of the individaal's sex in- 
stincts and emotions, and their infinenoe and 
reactions npon society, that we begin to recog- 
nize the vast possibilities that are eneompasaed 
in this trend. 

Onided by our new vision, the methods of 
modem sdraioe and the principles of common 
sense are at last being applied to the most 
devastating plague that has been onr heritage 
from antiquity. Because this scourge — vetf 
ereal dMCosfe^ gas bound up with the question 
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of sex, it has been shrouded in mystery, far- 
Ithered by the inhibitions of prudery, and pat- 
1 ronized by the perverted instincts and debased 
I passions that have thriven in the oonseqaeut 
\benightment. 

Only within the past few years there has been 
an epoch-making change, revolutionary in diar- 
acter, international in scope. The mantle of 
mystery has been ruthlessly torn away. The 
a ffectations of pradej y- have been exposed as a 
false and deluded state of mind, with reaolts 
that are individually and soeiaUy destructive. 
The portals of truth have been opened, and the 
antiseptieizing rays of light have been brought 
to bear on the age-old breeding grounds of dig- 
**fti"^ flTtd eorroD tien. 

Traditions that were hallowed by the cen- 
turies have been scrutinized and discarded 
within a few brief years. Time-honoured 
policies have been impartially reviewed and 
forthwith reversed. Fallacies that had grown 
into the sodal fabric and become a part of the 
national life have been exposed and their ex- 
cision is a matter of course. Erroneous snp- 
podtioiis that had become bnlvai^ed in the 
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sion of the sexual question generally, and a 
common-sense approaeh to the Bolntion of the 
specific problem of venereal disease, were made 
by removing from the subject the iniquitous 
ban of Silence. By the very act of bringing 
these problems oat into the light of day, a com- 
plete transformation has been wronght in our 
mode of dealing with some of the most vital 
facts of life. These epochal changes tend to a 
thorough revision of oar past standards of in- 
dividual and social ethics. 

While the question of s ex educati on has been 
slowly but surely gaining recognition during 
the past decade, the main factor in thrusting 
this issue into the position of its present im- 
portance was the World War, with its many 
urgent lessons in the need for rational sex en- 
lightenment, in combatting prostitution and 
venereal diseases, and carrying on a general 
campaign of sane somal hygiene. 

The chief task of the writer in the following 
<^pters has been to subject the social processes 
responsible for these changes to a thorough 
analysis, classifying all the important factors 
and tendendes involved, and to give as concise 
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and aocnrate an account as possible of this 
historic period of the sex-edncational move- 
ment, ^bis has necessitated delving to an ex- 
tent into the more remote history of the move- 
ment as well, for with some knowledge of its 
earlier course, we are better able to understand 
the more recent activity that has surged into a 
dynamic force of surprising vigour and refresh- 
ing promise. 

Each phase of the subject-matter as indicated 
by the captions of the various chapters is 
treated from the constructive side, and the 
writer's observations and contentionB are sus- 
tained, as fully as the limitations of the volume 
will permit, by the most positive utterances of 
the leading American and European authori- 
ties. 

The thoroughness of this corroboration is 
both desirable and necessary in a work of this 
character, for the book, in substance, is a chron- 
icle of profoundly important events rather than 
a medium for expressing an individual's opin- 
ions. And to meet the constantly increasing 
demand for authoritative information, in 
strictly non-technical form, it is the purpose to 
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make the present volnme, as far as possible, 
both a history of and a contribntion to the sex- 
edocational movement. 

With this object in mind, and the determina- 
tion to disregard the remnants of prudery 
which still anrvive among ns, certain featnres 
that have been only tonched on in many lead- 
ing works of sexology, and that are still more 
often ignored, are here given the consideration 
,that their importance warrants. This is es- 
pecially tme of the birth control movement, 
with its intensely interesting and r omantic his- 
tory. This movement, which is now exercising a 
tremendons inSnence upon the population, and 
no less upon the conjugal relations of count- 
less people, throughout the civilized world, is 
inseparably bound up with the problems of 
sex. The biological, social and ethical bases of 
birth control are factors that cannot be ignored 
in a broad and truthful presentation of the sex 
question. 

It was felt, too, that the importance of psy- 
cho-analysis, with its notable contribntions to 
the field of sexual knowledge and its technical 
literature, requires a special chapter. So this 
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hygiene in this field, with an outline of the> 
more important factors that are involved. 
Many of the engaging and instructive experi- 
ments noted and authoritative observations 
cited, are powerful examples of the influence 
of organized industry on social problema, and 
of the resouTcefDlness of both its leaders and 
the rank and file in adapting themselves to a 
new situation with amazing rapidity. 

While the space in a general work most neces- 
sarily be limited in the discnssion of such com- 
prehensive topics as instruction of the child in 
sexual ethics and hygiene, sex matters from the 
marriage relations angle, and the effects of 
social and economic conditions on sexual prob- 
lems, nevertheless, these questions have been 
accorded the fullest treatment possible under 
the circumstances. The information ^ven in 
these instances is in conformity with the most 
enlightened and constructive opinion, ^either 
an untenable, extreme stand is taken for the 
sake of being radical, nor an equally unten- 
able, conventionable position maintained for the 
sake of being orthodoxTf Dogmatic assertions 
and condnsions of all kinds have been avoided. 
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giving me the benefit of her anggestiona ; and 
to the American Social Hygiene Asaociation, 
both for the nae of its splendid facilities and 
the many conrtesiea received from its staff; 
and to the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, which, nnder the able directorship of Sur- 
geon General Bnpert Bine, baa been developed 
into one of the moat useful and vitally im- 
portant institutiims of our time. 

"WlIiLIAM J. FtGLDINQ, 
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SANITY IN SEX 

CHAPTER I 

THE DECADENCE OF FIQ-LBAP HOBAUTT 

The landmaAB in the history of homan 
progress are recorded in the reactions of a 
series of cataclTsmic shocks. Some of these 
shocks have been physical manifestations sach 
as wars; some have been spiritual phenomena 
sach as the advent of Christianity and the Re- 
formation; some have been a combination of 
the two, snch as the political and social revoln- 
tions of the past and present epochs. 

The world has again been shocked ont of its 
normal evolutionary coarse by the Great War. 
To reiterate that this war has wrought radical 
and irrevocable dbanges in all fields of human 
activity is perhaps to repeat a tiresome com- 
monplace. Bat the vast qnantities of printer's 
ink that have been nsed to sustain the varied 
arguments on this broad subject have been de- 
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Toted almoBt entirely to the sphere of eoonomic 
qnestions and their political reflexes. In short, 
the disoassion has been given over, with only 
negligible e^jeption, to the material side of a 
materialistic world. With this there should be 
no qnarrel as long as the disquisitions are 
founded on logic and guided by reason, because 
the great problems of mankind are fundamen- 
taUy materiaL 

However, the psychological effects of the war 
are scarcely less astounding than the material 
ones. Popular viewpoints that decades, or even 
centuries, coold barely shake were by the magic 
of Mars qnickly labelled pass^ and headed for 
the graveyard of shattered traditions. 

One of the most hard-dying of these tradi- 
tions — a, social characteristic that in America 
has amounted almost to a religion — ^was the holy 
horror (principally for public consumption) of 
anything that pertained to or concerned sex. A 
mediaeval religion could scarcely harbour more 
ignorance or conceal more superstition. It 
helps little in the discussion at present to say 
that this obsession was spawned in the cradle 
of early Anglo-Saxon insular exclusion, and 
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4 Sanitx in Sex 

transgressor suffered the social penalty of 
ostracism, or worse. 

No doubt it was a snblime comfort to the 
early fathers, wrapped np in their rigid theo- 
logical dogma, to have been blessed with the be- 
lief that the biblical parents of the huoan race 
were both n^ered into the world without the 
taint of carnal sin, as they would have it. This 
satisfaction conid have been exceeded only by 
their mortification over the fact that they were 
not similarly begotten. 

The intellectoally emasculated atmosphere of 
this early period, on qneations relating to sex, 
had drifted down, with some modifications bnt 
with no healthy change, to the beginning of the 
war. The modifications, indeed, were princi- 
pally those that had been established by the 
more progressive individnals in the complex in- 
terconrse of their modernized social life. Bnt 
this tendency toward the rationalization of 
thought was essentially a private matter. 
Therefore, what should have been a subject of 
broad public interest was in reality one of 
strictly private concern. Furthermore, some 
questions that ought to have been of deep pub- 
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lie affair were mantled in secrecy or semi- 
secrecy. The reason was plain. They were of- 
ficially outlawed. 

While there was an awakened interest among 
a growing number of individnaU on the snbject 
of sex edncation that was worthy of the twen- 
tieth centnry, oiJicitUly there prevailed in this 
country the unhealthy inhibition of the eigh- 
teenth centnry. Bnt we were infinitely more 
blameworthy than our ancestors. The absurdly 
narrow viewa held by them were, for the most 
part, unquestionably sincere. The established 
social traditions that passed for morality in the 
eighteenth century undoubtedly were honestly 
accepted by a majority of the people of that 
period. But the past few generations in par- 
ticular have neither believed in nor privately 
practiced what they publicly preadied and of- 
fidally prescribed. To the offence of an anti- 
social blanket suppression had been added the 
crime of hypocrisy. 

The lamentable ignorance among the masses 
of people to vit|j_Bex-tniths whidi have such 
an important bearing on the welfare and hap- 
piness of every individual, has caused nntold 
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misery asd saffering. And all the institutions 
having to do with the forming of pnblic opinion 
are responsible for maintaining this condition. 
It is difficolt to estimate which branch of pnb- 
lic life has the least enviable record, as they 
have all been guilty of directly suppressing the 
facts, and by the same token, of misleading the 
pnblic that they professed to enlighten. The 
only exceptions of consequence have been vari- 
ous liberal and radical groups and movements, 
but these have had c omparatively limit ed in- 
fluence. 

The general press, while priding itself on the 
wide scope of its activities, has until quite re- 
cently, absolutely ignored or suppressed all 
rational discussion relating to sex. Anything 
concerning it was clothed in mystery or men- 
tioned by innuendo. The editors were afraid 
of offending the "good taste" of their readers. 
At the same time, if there was any tonic that 
the average American reader needed, and 
needed badly, it was an intellectnal shock — 
something stimulating to thought along inde- 
pendent lines. Meantime, catering to his sen- 
suality, the same papers fed him np on sensa- 
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tional feature stories, often suggestively writ- 
ten, having a morbid sexual background.* 

The church, the schools, the lecture platform, 
and nearly all other popular mediums of in- 
struction and publicity were similarly disposed 
to evasion. And the medical profession, which 
might have been expected to lead in the matter, 
was in many respects the most reactionary. A 
distinguished exception, Dr. William J. Robin- 
son, one of America's leading authorities on 
urology and sexology, has repeatedly denounced 
his profession for its inexcusable backward- 
ness. 

The professional people who came out un- 
equivocally for popular enlightenment were as 
few in number as they were notable in charac- 
ter. It is only within recent years that the 
most elementary instruction on sexual life and 
psychology has even been considered in connec- 
tion with our public school curricula. It is not 
yet generally established, but the beginning has 

1 "A Mand^onB divorce cftse^ reported as fiee)^ oa tbe I»w 
ftllowa, is A choice moTsel for kverage re«derB of newipapert. 
EreTywbcM it is tbe aexual abnormality, perversity, and eren 
bestial vuiguity, that seeoia to attract tlie most attention." 
— }L A. Bigelow, in 8t»-Edw>ation. 
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be«n made. This is a happy advanoe over the 
prerailing condition in former years when, in 
studying physiology for instance, eren in ad- 
vanoed classes, the subject matter introdnced to 
ns beings that were as gailtlesa of sex as the 
angels. 

If titere was any institation ahead of its time, 
it was the theatre, which daring the past decade 
had strack a more challenging note. This was 
dne possibly to tiie irrepressible intellectual 
force of certain distingoished dramatists, more 
particularly of Europe, whose reputations de- 
manded a hearing. Literature fell far behind 
the drama. This was because few people read 
literature which dealt rationally or scientifi- 
cally, or even artistically, with sex. But novels 
without number were literally "turned out" for 
the sensual gratification (another evidence of 
the perverted state of popular mind) of the 
multitude. 

Of course, the same spirit pervaded the legis- 
lative halls and courts. It has been typical of 
cur ^ole national life. Laws were passed and 
suitably interpreted which were in accord with 
the trend of thought of a century previous. 
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Other laws, antiquated relics of even more prim- 
itive days, it was impossible to legislate off the 
statute books beoauBe of this prudery and pre- 
judice, universal among representative men in 
pnblic life. An example of the intelligence 
shown is the statute which places abortive and 
contraceptive measnres in one and the same 
category. In this respect we are the langhing- 
stock of Earope. Then we have had oar legal- 
ized and semi-legalized Oomstookian and simi- 
lar snooping societies whidi made common war 
on vice and rational, scientific discussion of sex 
problems. How morality must blush for its de- 
fenders! 

As late as 1916, Dr. August Forel's admirable 
book. The SeanuU Question, universally recog- 
nized as a classic, one of the most thorough and 
scientific works extant on this subject for the 
enlightenment of the layman, was banned by 
onr enterprising censors. Several months 
later, with the approach of a glimmering of 
sanity, the the ban was quietly removed. 

Bat the iconoclastic forces of war have tended 
to revolutionize the former state of mind. 
Statistics made available through army medi- 
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cal records clearly showed that the border line 
of national jeopardy had been reached.^ The 
long-standing principle of sappresBion had dis- 
mally failed. The historic policy of fostering 
sex ignorance in the name of "morality" stood 
self-condemned. The reaction was dae, and 
came with a vengeance. 

According to the United State Public Health 
Service, the examination of draftees showed 
that five men came into the army with venereal 
disease to every one who contracted it after he 
was in the army. And this notwithstanding 
that venereal diseases have always been a keen 
war problem. To meet this situation, the ao- 
thorities, reversing at the outset the old tradi- 
tions, began in the military service an intensive 
campaign of rational sex education, including 
instruction on hygiene and prophylaxis. 

I'The chief all-the-time menace of tb« entire popuUtion, 
dvil and military, is venereal disease. The infections are 
more common tlian tuberculosis. Id prevalence it is only 
beaten b^ measles. But, far from being quickly refoverable 
like measles, these diseases have t«rrible after-etfecti— paraly- 
sis, insanitj, blindness, among otiiers. Moreover, no human 
bmng ii free from danger; articles and surfaces frequently in- 
fect innocent people." — From flo w to Fo ot Peaee (1919) , by 
Gertrude Shelby. Henry Holt ft "Co! 
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So yonng men who had passed throogh pu- 
berty and adolescence — those wonderfnl trana- 
formative periods when the awakening sex-life 
affects every tissue of the body and all the pro- 
cesses of the intellect — with the cormpting le- 
gends of the street as their only sonrce of in- 
stmction, were now for the first time initiated 
into the mysteries of s&e truths, which socaety 
had so long proscribed. The cost of this snp- 
pression of facts is incalculable, as we shall 
presently see. 

In full-page display announcements that have 
been pubtished in the newspapers of the lead- 
ing cities, under the joint authorization of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the 
State Boards of Health, the following signifi- 
cant admission is made under the caption 
"What The War Has Taught." 

"Before the war most physicians and pub- 
lic health officers knew that gonorrhea was 
every year causing thousands of cases of blind- 
ness among infants, countless surgical opera- 
tions on women, and sterility in both men and 
women ; that syphilis was being transmitted to 
offspring causing physical and mental defec- 
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tives, that it was a prolific canae of locomotor 
ataxia, paralysis, paresis or softening of the 
bnun, insanity, miscarriages, diseases of the 
heart, blood vessels and vital organs. But peo- 
ple generaUy did not know these things (italics 
mine, W. J. F.), and few remedial measures 
were taken. The war opened onr eyes. The 
reports of draft boards and oamp sorgeons re- 
vealed, for the first time, dearly, the menacing 
seriousness of the venereal problem and the 
faihire of onr pre-war attitude toward the whole 
question." 

If an honest confession is good for the soul, 
then there may be some hope for the composite 
soul of oar public life. The tragedies and 
awful oonsequences here portrayed need no 
further elaboration to impress one with their 
seriousness.' And when the terrible condi- 

■ Tbe EngUali parallel of tbia eondltion u alluded to hj Hr. 
JamM Marchaot, in hit boiA, BirtK-Rate and Empire, in Uia 
following words: "This last je»,T (1916) tlie nation liae becD 
aitnued as nerer before to face tbis hitherto hidden plague 
— iTphilia — hidden by the heavy cloak ot hjpocri^ Bad 
prudery, maaqoerading as the retiMnee of modesty, whicb 
we cast over this ghastly epidemic because we were too 
cowardly to face it, or to let mothers and out young people 
know tiiese terrible truths of onr so-called civilized life. 
When Hre. Josephine Butler and those who worked with ber 
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tions described aire associated with the state- 
ment in the very first line of the quotation that 
*'iao8t physicians and pablio health officers 
knew" it to be a fact, then it is no exaggeration 
to say that the official silence of the past has 
been criminal. Of course, "people generally 
did not know these things," because every 
means within the power of officialdom and the 
censors of public opinion was nsed to discour- 
age and prevent the things from becoming gen- 
erally known. Those who refoaed to remain 
silent were figuratively ejected from the pale 
of conventional society, and their message de- 
nied access to practically all the established me- 
diums of publicity. They had spoken the of- 
fending words of truth. "Morality" was en- 
dangered. 

fint, now, what a dianget Editors, physi- 
cians, teachers, statisticians, clergymen, poli- 
ticians, and other public spokesmen are begin- 

or fidlowed in h«r footatepa spoke or wrote kbout iitia aub- 
Jact in Mtrlier dafa Uimj were denounced by nlmoet the entire 
■nedleml profceaion, and were liternll; hounded off plAtforma 
and ahnnned aa Ignorant fuuitica." The nttttude of the pro- 
fcMional mind of England in the put on this question is il- 
lumbuiting. 
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ning to demand that the veil of ailence be lifted. 
And it is. Nearly all of the states have estab- 
lished Bureans of Venereal Disease Control 
under the jurisdiction of the state Boards of 
Health. Many of the states even ask the pnb- 
lic, throngh newspaper advertisements and 
otherwise, to write for pamphlets explaining 
the government's campaign against venereal 
diseases and presenting the tnie facts of sex in 
a wholesome manner. The following pam- 
phlets * are specifically listed: 

Set A For young men 

Set B For the general public 

Set C For boys 

Set D For parents of children 

Set E For girls and young women 

Set F For educators 
These announcements have appeared, not 
only in the sporting sheets, but in the sacred 
precincts of the leading family and home papers 
where in pre-war days it is doubtful if even the 
inSnence of the Federal Government could have 

• Thete punphlcto mar also be obtained free o( charge by 
oddreMing the U. 8. Public Health Service, XHrieion of Ven- 
ereal DiieaMS, 2ZS Pint Street, N. W^ Waihington, D. C. 
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forced them to print snch objectionable words 
as "gonorrhea," "syphiliB," and other dis- 
agreeable terms of a kindred natare. We used 
to see veiled reference made occasionally to 
"unmentionable" diseases — specific, unmistak- 
able language, never. 

Even the staid, conservative Women's Clnbs 
(I wonder if they really have been any more 
blindly conservative than the average men's 
dnb) are reacting to the trend of the times. 
The legislative department of the State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clnbs of New Jersey some- 
time ago called a special meeting to discuss laws 
in regard to venereal diseases. A state assem- 
blyman, addressing the gathering, advocated the 
teaching of the dangers of social diseases to 
school children, declaring it vastly more Im- 
portant than instruction in regard to tubercu- 
losis. 

It is impossible here to recount the numerous 
evidences of the new attitude on this sabject 
that is now being taken on every side of pub- 
lic life. But there is practically an imanimons 
admission that the old policy of suppression has 
been little short of disastrous in its effects. A 
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victory has been won for tmtb, for sanity, for 
rational thon^^t — yea, even for morality. 

In a discussion of these problems it is nn- 
avoidable that the gabjeot of sex hygiene and 
venereal disease should be so strongly em- 
phasized, because this aspect of the ques- 
tion now looms in pubHc interest. Not only 
is it of the most immediate importance, bnt 
the more spectacolar always attracts popular 
notice. However, there are other sides to this 
broad subject of sex education, as well as the 
pnr^y physical problems, which should come 
in for the fullest public consideration, and we 
shall discuss some of them in later chapters. 

The realms of sex psychology have only been 
touched upon, and they offer limitless oppor- 
tunities, both for professional research and for 
beneficial public discussion. Phycho-analysis, 
one of the truly remarkable sciences developed 
daring the past quarter of a century, has fur- 
nished additional proof that the sexual instinct 
is the most fundamental and far-reaching of all 
the human instincts. Samuel Scbmalhausen, 
while emphasizing the unfortunate results of 
ignorance of sex psychology, has summed ap 
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admirably the potentialities of the seznal in- 
stinct in the following words: 

"The most devastating of all the instincts, 
more influential for good and evil than any of 
the rest, blasting hopes and fears, creating tern- 
perunental pessimisms and bleak philosophies, 
moulding moods and personality, influencing 
art and religion and Qie imperishable things of 
life itself — this flood of sa^estion and intima- 
tion — Sex — breaks throngh oar sonl's desires 
and washes as out to sea and destmction or 
leaves ns high and dry on a cliff of impotence 
or rains oor dreams irretrievably." 

It may interest oar ex-prades to know the 
extent that repression has played in the evolu- 
tion of abnormal mental states. Maybe an ex- 
cursion into the most interesting study of psy- 
cho-analysis will lead them to deduce the cause 
of their former mania against the rational 
treatment of a natnral phenomenon. At least, 
t^eir moral status will not suffer, even if the 
intellectual effort should prove unavailing. 

The relationship of sex to expression in, and 
appreciation of, the arts is also notable. In 
fact, the whole realm of aesthetics has an essen- 
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tial sez basis, thon^ not under normal con- 
ditions is it conductive to sensualism. It is 
the abnonnal and irrational treatment of the 
subject, whether in the form of eu^testive 
emphasis or unnatural repression, that tends to 
gemote sensuality. The "morality" of the 
past that would protect itself by clothing art in 
a kimono is aa false as the "morality" that 
would suppress rational sex discussion is in- 
lidions. 

^ The influence of sex upon religions, from tihe 
most ancient to the more modem, has been very 
great; in some sects, indeed, the potency of the 
irrepressible instinct of sex seems to be almost 
paramount, and manifests itself in many and 
frequently strange ways. Dr. Ira S. "Wile 
(Sex Education, page 10) says: "The idea of 
creation as a religious concept is essentially a 
sex problem. Biblical literature abounds in al- 
lusions to sexual questions that can be appre- 
ciated only by the best informed readers. *Be 
fruitful and multiply' needs as much explana- 
tion as the 7th Commandment" 

Strides are being made, too, in the rational- 
ization of thought on other subjects, heretofore 
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proscribed, beaiing upon individual welfare 
and social progress. The popular discussion of 
birth-control, based on sdentific facts, which 
has been a matter of public interest in the fore- 
most European countries for many years, is 
DOW beginning to assnme in America a position 
that its importance warrants. 

The new attitude officially taken by the nation, 
states and leading cities to encourage public dis- 
cussion and enlightenment on questions of sex 
must necessarily have a stimulating effect on 
all rational subjects relating to the individual 
Md social well-being. y^ w4^ 

/ The mischievous epoch of fi^lfi p-f inora\^tj r^ 
findeed, is definitely passing — that is, the false 
/" moralit y" that has used the leaf to blind the 
eyes that would see, and to suppress the voice 
j that would speak, the truth concerning sex. 
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THB OOVEBHIIBNT's OAUPAIOH OF BEX EDnOXTION 

PioNEBBs in propagating unpopular tmths 
have ever an ungrateful, and at times an ex- 
tremely disagreeable, mission in the perform- 
ance of t^eir chosen task, bnt theirs is the con- 
solatioa of not having ■ laboured in vain. No 
matter how seemingly hopeless or discourag- 
ing the outlook, the preparatory work of sow- 
ing the seeds is absolutely necessary and sooner 
or later the fruits of this oonscientions labour 
will be harvested. 

For many years a few individuals, men and 
women of vision, courage and determination, 
have devoted much of their time and effort to 
awakening the public mind to the serionsDess 
of venereal diseases, and the necessity for 
rational sex enlightenment. To Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow, one of the most untiring of these path' 
finders in the social wilderness, is due exoep- 
tional credit for his work in disseminating these 
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advanced, nnorthodoz ideas and organizing the 
preliminary forces. Dr. Morrow was tempera- 
mentally, as well as intellectually, especially 
qualified for this important role, as his strong 
personality, and his tact and care in avoiding 
an extreme policy at a time when any phase of 
sex education met either with an appalling 
apathy or extreme opposition, enabled him to 
overcome many formidable obstacles, as well as 
to minimize the personal hostility of prejudiced 
minds. 

Other notable persons might be mentioned, 
^ch as William J. Robinson, Winfield S. Hall, 
jb. Stanley Hall, M. A. Bigelow, Ira S. Wile, 
j'Bemarr Macfadden, Margaret Sanger, Have- 
ilook Ellis, Edward Carpenter,* and others 
whose names readily sa^^est themselves to 
tiioae who have followed the history of sex edu- 
eation in this country. The writer has advis- 
edly indnded among these few names repre- 
sentatives of greatly diversified activities in 
this general movement. Some of these persons 

1 While the Uat two mcotloiied ax« ibglUh writers, their 
world «re Mnong the beat kunn) on ifttioiuJ eez topici in 
AmM-ka. 
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have taken a more positively radical attitnde, 
or were active in a somewhat more specialized 
field, than Dr. Morrow's group, and therefore 
accomplished resnlts of a different nature, bat 
all were working definitely toward the same 
end. All of these, and many others whom it 
is impossible to mention here, have contributed 
heavily in personal effort and sacrifice to the 
movement, and their life-work largely is the 
foundation upon which the superstructure of 
the more recent national campaign has been 
built. Without the pioneer efforts of Uiese in- 
dividuals, and societies such as the American 
Social Hyji^ene Association, to form the nucleus 
for its organization, the Oovemment would 
have been almost hopelessly handicapped in its 
campaign of sex education. 

Prior to 1917, the United States Government 
had not made or considered any serious na- 
tional effort to combat the ravages of venereal 
diseases. Its activities were confined almost 
solely to the work of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in treating these diseases, and conduct- 
ing some limited and inadequate educational 
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propaganda among the men of the Army and 
Navy. The inefBcacy of this desaltory cam- 
paign is shown in the following comparison of 
the prevalence of venereal diseases a few years 
ago among men in the United States Army and 
some of the European Armies: 

FEB 1,000 



!«» acrnian; 18.8 

1906 France 28.0 

1006 Russia. 02.7 

1907 Japan 37.6 

1007 Great Britain 68.4 

|A 1007 United Stntea 107 .S 

r 1900 United States 100,09 

The improvement recently has been material, 
bnt there is still much to be hoped for. 

In an interview on the subject of venereal 
disease, Secretary of the Navy Daniels stated 
as follows : 

"I am informed by the Surgeon General of 
the Navy thrft the admission rate for venereal 
. diseases was reduced last year (1918) to 99.65 
per thousand, as compared with an average 
rate of 166.6 for the previous eight years. In 
the Navy alone this represents a saving of more 
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than 30,000 men who would have contracted 
venereal diseases had the rates for previooa 
years obtained."' 

Within a month after war had been declared, 
Congress placed itself on record in regard to 
venereal diseases as a war-time problem by 
passing Section 13 of the Selective Service law, 
directing the Secretary of War "to do every- 
thing by him deemed necessary to suppress and 
prevent the keeping or setting np of hoases of 
iH fame . . . within saoh distance as he may 
deem needful, of any military camp, station 
... or mobilization place ..." This radical 
departure made possible an emergency attack 
on venereal diseases without parallel in mili- 
tary history. 

The passage by Congress in July 1918 of the 
C3iamberlain-Kahn bill placed the government 
officially on record against prudery and its re- 
sultant evils, and made available for the fig^t 
against venereal diseases in civilian communi- 
ties the som of $4,100,000. 

This bill created an Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, consisting of the Secretary of 

1 PAytiool Culture Uagaeme, April, 191*. 
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War, the Secrat&i? of tho Navy, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Surgeons General of 
the Army, Navy and Public Health Service, or 
their designated representatives. The bill also 
established in the Bureaa of the Public Health 
Service a Division of Venereal Diseases to in- 
vestigate the cause, treatment and prevention 
of venereal diseases, and to co-operate with the 
State departments of health for their preven- 
tion and control 

One million dollars were appropriated for use 
in assisting the states in caring for diseased 
persons in detention homes, in order to protect 
soldiers and sailors. One million dollars annu- 
ally for two years were allotted to the states 
for the use of their departments of health — 
the second year's appropriation being condi- 
tioned upon the state's raising an equal amount 
for the purpose. Two hundred thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated for the establishment 
and maintenance of the Division for Venereal 
Diseases, with $100,000 to be used nnder the 
direction of the Interdepartmental Social Hy- 
^ne Board in any manner deemed most advis- 
able. One hundred thousand doUars annually 
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for two years were appropriated to be paid to 
suitable institutions for scientific research for 
prevention and treatment, and $300,000 an- 
nually for two years to be paid to institutions 
qualified for psychological and sociological re- 
search for discovering and developing more 
effective educational measures for the preven- 
tion of venereal diseases. 

Mr. Eahn said on the floor of the House, just 
previous to the passage of the bill : 

"It well behooves the government to cooper- 
ate with the states in stamping out this curse 
of the homan race. Cases of smallpox, bubonic 
plague, diphtheria, and scarlet fever must be 
reported to the local health authorities immedi- 
ately, and the country, the states and the muni- 
cipalities seek to regulate and prevent the 
spread of these diseases; bnt tbrongh prudery 
and mawkish sentimentality we have closed our 
eyes to the serious condition that exists in onr 
country by reason of the prevalence of venereal 



"I contend, therefore, that this legislation is 
a step in the right direction, and that every 
father and mother in this country will approve 
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of the action of the congress in establishing 
this board of social hygiene." 

On Jnly 1, 1918, JDst crevions to signing this 
bill, President Wilson signed an order trans- 
ferring to the United States PabUc Health 
Service all civilian public health activities, in- 
cluding the work of combating venereal diseases 
in civilian eommnnities hitherto directed by 
other agencies. 

As a result of the President's order and the 
provisions of the Chamberlain-Kahn bill, the 
United States Public Health Service, throagh 
its Division of Venereal Diseases, had directed 
during the period of the war a thorough cam- 
paign against venereal diseases in civil com- 
munities throughout the United States, utiliz- 
ing medical, law enforcement, and educational 



One of the most important features of the 
above mentioned Act is the provision to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with the State 
Boards of Health. And the states in the great 
majority of cases, have shown a hearty, even 
enthusiastic, response to the Government's pro- 
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In practically all the states a 8pe<nfio program 
for venereal legislation has heen presented to 
the officials taid in many instances has been 
adopted, at least in part. Many mnnieipalities 
are also conducting their own individual cam- 
paigns, nnder the goidance and with the cooper- 
ation of their State Board of Health and the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Free clinics have been opened np in nomerons 
cities and towns throaghont the comitry for the 
treatment of venereal diseases. Contrast Uus 
new and sane practice with the condition which 
prevailed only a few years ago, when it was the 
policy of nearly all of the better hospitals to 
refuse applicants for venereal treatment, turn- 
ing them out, hopeless and desperate, with their 
loathsome and extremely contagioua diseases to 
further contaminate an already highly infected 
society. 

A necessary part of the campaign has been, 
and continues to be, a definite war against 
quack doctors who make a specialty of preying 
upon the victims "Of these diseases. Kany of 
them are being sftiven out of business, and 
newspapers are being asked and are agreeing 
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to refnae their advertisements. In nninerons 
instances, these diarlatans get out of town as 
soon as investigations of their business begin. 
Some cities have passed ordinances forbidding 
the posting or distribution of posters, cards, 
oironlars, or advertisements in any form which 
describe, recommend or advertise for sale, or 
in any way refer to medicines or remedies for 
the prevention or cure of venereal diseases. 
And in place of the old placards, notices are 
posted directing men to the venereal clinics. 

At the solicitation of the United States Pnblie 
Health Service, many states have passed laws 
or established regolations requiring the report- 
ing of venereal diseases by physicians, jnst as 
smallpox or measles or any other commanicable 
disease is reported. Naturally, this radical 
departure of dealing scientifically with a sub- 
ject so long taboo created a certain amount of 
opposition. But on the other hand, the swing 
of the pendulum toward rational ideas in this 
matter is so far-reaching that the majority of 
inflnential people are rapidly coming to see the 
necessity for it. 

The sentiment in this direction is shown by a 
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report to Snrgeon General Bupert Blue from 
the Medical Officer of the Uoited States Pablic 
Health Service in charge of the Extra-Canton- 
ment Zone, Dee Moines, Iowa, in wbidi he 
states : "During the month of December, 1918, 
fonr habeas corpus cases were tried in the local 
courts which were dedded in onr favour. These 
cases, with several previously won by the city, 
have established the fact that persons suffering 
with venereal diseases can be restrained so long 
as they are in the infections stage. There is 
another case pending in the Supreme Court 
which will decide whether the health officer has 
the right to examine a person suspected of hav- 
ing venereal disease." 

The object is to sweep aside the o onspiraeg 
nf p;iPTu<ii which has permitted venereal diseases 
to infect such an alarming percentage of the 
population. It is not, however, the purpose or 
any part of the plan of the movement to make 
public or in any way expose the names of the 
victims which are reported in the regular way. 
The only fear of exposure which need be felt 
is by those who fail to comply with the require- 
ments that they persist in treatment until they 
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are cared and their danger to the oomnmnity 
removed. 

Stressing the importance of reporting vener- 
eal diseases, Assistant Sargeon General C. C. 
Pierce, expressed the attitude of the Federal 
Sfedical anthorities in the following words: 

"The whole inflaence of the Medical Depart- 
meats of the Army and Navy and of the Pablio 
Health Service is being thrown in favour of the 
reporting of venereal diseases. This is a part 
of the plan which the United States Government 
has officially adopted for controlling these 
dangerous infections. 

"This plan has been personally approved by 
the Surgeons General of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Pnblic Health Service. They woald 
never have approved it if it had been a wild 
theory or tintried scheme. They approved it 
because it had been tried in certain cities and 
States in this country, and in other parts of 
the English-speaking world, and has proved it- 
self to be the best plan yet devised for control- 
ling these diseases.^ 

• Some of the Aostrftlian States hare perhapfl the moet ad- 
nneed legieUtion in the Eaglish-speaklng world in the mattei- 
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"They approved it because venereal dieeases 
are the greatest single cause for the disable- 
ment of our soldiers and sailors, and becaase 
aocnrate statistics for the civilian population 
would probably show that these diseaaea cause 
equally as serious losses among our industrial 
and other workers. 

"The Government adopted this plan when it 
did becanse this country had entered on a stu- 
pendous war with Germany and needed the fnll 
and unbroken service of every soldier and sailor 

of Toiereal dUcAte control. To quote from 7ha Bhieli, July, 
1918: "Almost all of tbe •ta,t«* of Australia have bow token 
legislative actkn with regard to Venereal Disease. Quems- 
land was the firet, In IQIl, to talc* up the question, and in 
191B New South Wal« appointed a Select Committee to in* 
quire into and report upon the prevalence of Venereal Kaeasa, 
but the t^nal Report has not yet appeared. In 191S th« 
Commonweal til Oovermnent issued a Report, the recomroend«- 
tions of which included compulsory notification from doctors 
attending cases to the Health authorities (without names), the 
prohibition of quack doctors and quack adnrtUements, free 
bacteriological tests, SUte facilities tor treatmcat, ete. Th« 
Western Australia Act of lOIS not only embraced tbeee recom* 
mmdatiDns, but added others, while Victeria and Tasmania 
also followed suit. 

"New Zealand produced » Bill of a still more draatic na- 
ture^ but oert^n ctanses which were considered to bear unduly 
upon wompn were opposed by the women's organizations with 
the result that ameitdmente of the offending clauaea were in- 
troduced." 
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and every civilian worker, man, woman, and 
obild. The venereal diseases, as the greatest 
single foe to health and eflSciency, must be 
broa^t tmder control, and jnst as rapidly as 
possible. To this end the Government urges 
every physician to report his cases of venereal 
disease in accordance with his State laws, and 
thns add further to his patriotic services to the 
Government at this time.^* 

As an example of the work being done in this 
connection, in one of the states daring the 
calendar year of 1918, the reported cases of 
. venereal diseases formed 10.45 per cent of the 
total morbidity of the State (excluBive of influ- 
enza). The total cases of venereal diseases ex- 
ceeded by 2,848 the combined oases of pellagra, 
tnbercnlosis, diicken-pox, smallpox, diphtheria, 
cancer, scarlet fever, meningitis, infantile pa- 
ralysis and rabies. 

As a matter of fact, a majority of the states 
are treating venereal diseases quite as openly 
and frankly as an epidemic of smallpox, and 
quite as effectively. And the consensus of the 
most enlightened opinion on the anbjeot is that 
this is the only way. The public must realize 
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that gonorrhea and sn>hilis are names for com- 
mnnicable diseases instead of crimes, and that 
the fight for their eradication is not a private 
affair but the vital concern of everyone. 

The Oovemment's campaign has not only 
covered every section of the United States 
proper, bnt has also been extended to the in- 
Erolar possessions. Porto Bico has been a fer- 
tile field for the ravages of venereal disease 
thronghont its history. 

Twenty years ago when the American Army 
of occnpatioa came to the island, its venereal 
ineffective rate for the first six months was 
467.80 per thousand. A very substantial part 
of the command were victims of syphilis, gon- 
orrhea or chancroid, rendering them ineffective. 
At this time the venereal ineffective rate for 
the Army in the United States was 84 per 
thousand. 

In 1898, the Spanish troops at Porto lUco 
reached the high-water mark of venereal infec- 
tion with a rate of 566 per thousand. 

Even during recent years, conditions were 
such as to warrant placing San Juan on the 
black list for visiting navies. Since 1903, no 
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warship of any nation has allowed shore leave 
at this port. 

And San Jnan is only six miles from where 
Camp Las Casas, the Porto Bican oantonment 
for the training of draftees, was organized. 
So it will be readily seen that the conditions 
which confronted the anthorities were ex- 
tremely serions, if the twelve thousand men who 
made np the Forto Bican Army were to be saved 
from venereal diseases. 

The problem, indeed, was tackled in a most 
energetic and thorongh-going way. And it was 
a complicated one, because prostitation on the 
island was a legalized bnsiness, with many time- 
rooted traditions and social and business rami- 
fications.* 

However, as a resnlt of the drastic repressive 

* A very illumiiuitiiig case nearer home of the close con* 
ncction between pettj buBiness and prostitution 1b cited in 
T he IffffM'* Jjnnij ii EiHi^ by Rev William Riii-y^mt in his chap- 
ter on Commerce and Conscience, wberdn be quotes a petition 
from & number of shopkeepers, grocers, meat putve;ora, 
chemists, fruit dealers, etc., to the Diatrict Attorne; of Mil- 
mnkM, Wise., in 1912, pleading "that the endden and abrupt 
wiping out of the red light district would in manj instances 
wholly and in others partly destroy our buainess." To this 
petition the name*, addreaaes and businesses of the signatories 
were appended. 
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and educational measnres, during the last six 
months in this camp of 12,000 men, only twenty 
new cases of venereal diseases were acquired, 
and at the end of the period there were in the 
Base Hospital bnt eif^teen venereal cases. 

In the Philippine Islands, the Government 
has also been active in its campaign of social 
hygiene and sex edncation. The Governor 
General issued an order, in both English and 
Spanish, which included an ordinance providing 
for the prevention of venereal diseases through- 
out the Islands. 

It had been the practice in the Philippines to 
maintain a system of registration and medical 
inspection, and the Governor General's regula- 
tion specifically provided against the continn- 
ance of that practice in the following clause : 

"Inasmuch as prostitution is the most pro- 
lific source of sjrphilis and gonococcns infection, 
said district health officer or his duly au- 
thorized representatives are authorized to use 
every proper means to aid in suppressing the 
same and not to issue certificates of freedom 
from venereal diseases, as such certificates may 
be used for purposes of solicitation. 
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"All records pertaining to said in8i)ection8 
and examinations are to be kept in files not open 
to pnblio inapeotion, and every reasonable effort 
shall be made to keep secret the identity of 
those affected by venereal disease control meas- 
ures in so far as may be consistent with the 
protection of the pnblio health." 

In order that the inhabitants of the Islands 
might be informed fnUy as to the vital necessity 
of the campaign for the suppression of prosti- 
tntion and the prevention of venereal diseases, 
a bulletin setting forth the history of these 
diseases was issaed for oircolation thronghont 
the islands. It gave the following very inter- 
esting and somewhat romantic account of the 
great antiquity of the diseases: 

"The menace of venereal disease is probably 
as old as the human race. Gonorrhea, perhaps 
the less destraotive, was discovered as a dis- 
tinct disease more than a century ago; and 
syphilis, which has been described under vari- 
ous names in the earliest written history of 
every quarter of the globe," as a maUgnant 

■ In coutrait to this opinion, some of the highest anthorities 
Are flonvinoed that ■yphiUi wm brought to Europe from 
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cankeroas foe to health and physical fitness, 
dates to Frascatorins in 1521, who relates in a 
poem coneemingf the disease, that a herdsman 
of King Alkithous — Syphilns by name — ^was 
afflicted with it by Apollo, in punishment for 
paying divine homage to the King instead of to 
Ood. The Chinese aocoont of it is f oand among 
their historic writings as early as 2637 years be- 
fore the Christian era. Accounts of it appear 
in medical records of India as early as 400 a. d. 

America at the end of the Fifteenth Century (hj the return- 
ing Bailors of ColomtraB). Prot. 'w" nir"hi of Berlia, in hia 
maaterly rr-rlr, pyffrm r( Tifnli'lfiri states that " in the entire 
literature of the Old World, both Occidental and Oriental, no 
description of the sypbilltic ejiidronie (i.e., the whole group 
of Q'lnptoniB eonitituting the diaeaae) anterior to the year 
149S is to be met with." The examination of disinterred bonea 
of huinnn beings belonging to the pre-bistoric, ancient and 
mediaeval periods hag revealed no trace of it. ' "What a maaa 
of such evidence," Prof. Bloch ezclaima, "must Um unbridled 
licentiousness of Imperial Rome and the exeesaea of the Mid- 
dle Ages have provided. Yet, despite the most painstaking re- 
search amongst the unnumbered thousands of human skeletons 
of pre-hlstorlc, ancient and mediaeval origin, it has not be» 
poasible to discover a single bone showing undoubted signs of 
sn>li<litic changes." Other eminent physicians and uthai»> 
giata have also noted this fact, and as the destructive ^ects 
of this diaeBse upon the bonea of the nose, skull, and nuuif 
other parts of the human frame are well known, it must be 
considered as very weighty evidence. On the other hand, gon- 
orrhea is claimed by the leading authorities to have been prev- 
alent in the Old World from time Immemorial. 
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Hippocrates describes it as existing among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. It is also 
known to have existed in America before the 
coming of Christopher Clolumbas. The first 
anthenticated records of it in Europe date from 
1494, when it prevailed to a f earf al extent in the 
army of Charles VIII of France, and later 
among the civil population. Like all other 
commnnicable diseases, it becomes more serious 
and malignant among large bodies of individ- 
uals, as is common in the mobilization of great 
armies, or in any place, like Manila, where 
terribly congested conditions prevaiL It is re- 
ported that during the first year of the present 
world war one nation had more men disabled 
from venereal diseases than from wounds, and 
that a regiment in one training camp sustained 
greater casualties from those diseases than did 
another in one of the bloodiest battles of the 
war/' 

The numerous agencies and vast machinery 
that the Government has called into action in its 
campaign of sex education cannot be stopped 
if it would, and it most assuredly has no desire 
to do so if it could. By a dynamic stroke, 
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-within an almost nnbelievably brief period, the 
intellectaal vision of the whole nation has been 
brought to f ocns on an object of sodal peril that 
has been developing in the morbid atmosphere 
of darkness, ignorance and prudery. 
""^e searchlight of tmth, as expressed in the 
terms of rational enliji^tenment, modem science 
ind sodlal wisdom, has forever swept away the 
3estraetive barriers of silence. It has been no 
temporary, sporadic cleaning-np that has ac- 
somplished these epochal changes, and that has 
revolntionized the mental attitude of millions 
of people on the sabject of sex education. 

The andent sex-lies of ignorance are being 
shorn of their power to betray boys and ^rU 
and men and women to harm and degradation, 
and to bring a terrible bli^t on generations 
yet to come. New individual and social ideals 
are in the ascendency — ideals that are happy 
angnries of sanity, health and a better physical 
and moral life. 
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BBIKanTQ 8BZ-TBUTH8 TO THB BOLDBB 

It seems almost like thinking of another age 
when we oonsider the practically nnmffled fiehl 
of virgin ignorance of sex-truths which so gen- 
erally prevailed in 1917 when the mobilization 
of the American war machine began. The 
magnitude of the work accomplished dnring the 
ensning months of the war period is astonnd- 
ing. Millions of young men from all walks of 
life, and from every section of the country, were 
inducted into military service. The prevalence 
of venereal diseases, particularly among re- 
cruits from the indnstrial centers, the more 
thickly populated communities, and most es- 
pecially from the Southern States, was one of 
the most vital problems with which the military 
authorities had to contend. 

The gigantic tasks of building cantonments, 
supplying food, dothing and other requisites, 
and providing proper sanitation and facilities 
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conducive to the general health and well-being 
of the men, were capable of being worked out 
on a scientific basis with mathematical preci- 
sion by the engineers, commissary experts add 
trained men in charge. At the moat, it was a 
matter of getting the necessary materials and 
transforming them through the power of labour 
into the required shape and form. 

The task of overcoming venereal diseases and 
promoting a healthy sex-knowledge was in- 
finitely more complicated and formidable. The 
material to be handled in this instance was 
human material. And the job was a two-fold 
proposition, involving individual and social 
education and reformation. 

The individuals concerned were very gener- 
ally ignorant of the facts or, what is worse, 
were miseducated. The effects of a whole life- 
time's environment and "training" (warp- 
ing), and of long-established traditions, had to 
be undone in connection with the real construc- 
tive work and upbuilding. There were physi- 
cal problems to be solved. There were psycho- 
logical knots to be unravelled. There were ethi- 
cal regenerations to be accomplished. 
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Socdally, the job was no lese stnpendoua. 
Frostitation had to be fought in all territory 
adjacent to the cantonments and in centres 
which were frequented by soldiers. Bed-light 
and segregated districts that had become land- 
marks in their commonities were torn from the 
festering spots which quartered them.' Sacred 
personal and political privileges and certain 
vested interests were in many instances ruth- 
lessly, but not without strenuous though futile 
opposition, brushed aside. And finally, narrow 
and prudish prejudices had to be either grossly 
offended or overcome. 

The character of the opposition — coming 
from the two anti-social extremes — is evidenced 
in a statement in the February, 1919, issue of 
the Social Hygiene Bidletin, regarding the 
opening of the first United States Qovemment 
Clinic solely for the esamioation, diagnosis and 
treatment of venereal diseases : 

iln a pre« natlee luued in June, 1919, by the United 
State* Public Health Service, it ii stated: "Not as a nieatun 
of reform, but because they are breeders and carriers of tmi- 
ereal diseasee, 150 segregated districts with the prostitutes 
have been put out of business unce 1910. Scarcely six have 
bwn left in tlie United States." 
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"To inangDTate work of this nature, to popu- 
larize it, meant that difficulties and problems 
most be met and overcome by medical officers 
and nurses whose dnty it was to institute vener- 
eal disease control in the extra-oautonment 
zones. Kot the least of these difficulties were 
the opposition of the underworld (md its pro- 
tectors, the prejudices of many persons, and 
the reluctanee of the decent to be in any way 
identified with the movement" 

This opposition in varying degrees of in- 
tensity was encoontered wherever the cleaning- 
up process was carried on. 

An interesting case in Canada might be cited, 
as it contains the same elements that were in- 
volved in this country: A campaign to close 
up the red light district was started in a small 
city of about 14,000 inhabitants. However, the 
mimioipal officers and police were strongly 
against the elimination of the segregated dis- 
trict, which by the way had transcended its 
bounds to the extent that brothels were fear- 
lessly maintained next door to some of the 
churches. The economic motive behind this 
action is evidenced in the following ansoimce- 
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ment, made in the local press of neighbouring 
towns, which were endeavooring to effect a boy- 
cott against the offending city : 
"... Perhaps some of the good citizens of 

L who have been opposing or refusing to 

snpport the campaign to remove this plague 
because of commercial reasons will be surprised 
to know that hundreds of fathers and mothers 
residing in nearby towns are exerting every 

energy to keep their sons away from L . 

All are not successful, but many are. Parental 
influence is keeping hundreds from your city 
©very week." 

The first measure taken by the military 
authorities in the Porto Bican campaign — 
which presented the most difficult problems of 
any under the jurisdiction of the American 
Government — to prevent the incapacitation of 
soldiers by avoidable diseases, was to withhold 
passes until the drafted men had been in uni- 
form and under military discipline for at least 
four weeks. Paerta de Tierra, a barrio about 
four miles from the camp, was closed to officers 
and enlisted men. Lieut. Herman Goodman, 
M. C, XJ. S. A., states that "The people did not. 
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for some time, resent the order, bnt at a meeting 
of property owners and others interested, a 
petition was sent to the Commanding Officer of 
Camp Las Cases, asking that soldiers he 
allowed to visit their families. The petition 
was refused in the following terms: 

"Through authorized agencies for the in- 
vestigation of such matters, it is learned that 
the general sanitary conditions of Puerta de 
Tierra are such that a revocation, at present, 
of the order referred to would be unwise. The 
health of our soldiers is of such vital impor- 
tance to onr country that every reasonable and 
possible means must be employed to protect 
it." 

The full significance of the petition from the 
"property owners and others interested" is re- 
alized when we recall that prostitution in Porto 
Bico was a legalized and openly-conducted 
business. 

For the protection of the soldiers, passes to 
San Joan and adjacent towns were limited to 
daylight, except to married men whose families 
lived in those towns. Passes to more distant 
parts could be issued for overnight. The 
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number of men allowed passes was placed at 
25 per cent, of the command for Saturday and 
Stmday, except under tinnsnal circnmstanoes. 
Zones of social sanitation, wherein prostita- 
tion and alcoholic beverages were banned, were 
established about all the cantonments and mili- 
tary commands, and there was a relentless in- 
sistence npon the repression of vice bron^t to 
bear by the Oovemment ni)on all the commubi- 
ties near the eamps. The effectiveness of these 
repressive measures and other protective poli- 
cies was apparent from the beginning. 
/-^nt the real constructive work, which must 
have extensive and permanent benefits, was in 
I reaching the soldiers with the message of 
r ational sex-ednc ation. And this term is used 
I in its broadest sense. It included, not only an 
explanation of the menace of prostitution and 
of the grave dangers of venereal diseases to 
the men themselves; of the necessity of immedi- 
ate and thorough prophylactic treatment when 
\ exposed — always with emphasis on the desira- 
\ bllity of cojttincncfi as an adjunct of unmarried 
llife; and of the perils of promiscuous sexual 
Velations, but, la addition, the innate human 
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(trai 



[trait of altruism was appealed to and developed. 
The men were impressed with the need of 
liTJng a dean life in order that their future 
wives be spared from the insidious ravages of 
destracfive and frequently deadly diseases. 
Many of the men had left sweethearts behind, 
and the dangers that contagion involved, ao 
clearly and faithfully presented — without being 
either minimized or exaggerated — warned them 
against being the cause of irreparable harm to 
the ones they loved. "The girl he left be- 
hind" was something more than a catchy 
phrase to the average soldier, and he readily 
understood the logic that he must by all means 
jfceep free from venereal infection for her sake 
/if for no other reason. The men were shown, 
; too, the possible effects of venereal diseases 
, on innocent children — blind babies, physical 
[ and mental weaklings or degenerates, blemishes 
1 and abnormalities that cursed and handicapped 
Lthe victims as long as they lived. They person- 
ally bore a responsibility to society— present 
and future. 
However, not only was the dark side shown 
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in these instmctions on sex questions, so as 
to warn the men against existing perils. Bnt 
the possihilities and hope that clean living and 
the single standard of morality held ont were 
inspiring and created new and lasting ideals. 
The indelible moral effects of the countless 
lectures ^ven and the innumerable educational 
pamphlets, posters and other literature circu- 
lated must be tremendous. 

Besides these mediums of instruction, it soon 
became evident to the authorities who special- 
ized in this important phase of the war activi- 
ties that another, and more intimate, feature 
was needed to make the work more completely 
effective. The one-night stand lecturers, mostly 
medical men and experienced instructors on so- 
ma] hygiene and kindred subjects, who travelled 
from camp to camp performed a vitally neces- 
sary service, and did a vast amount of good, 
supplementing the work of the regular medical 
officers. 

The pamphlets and other printed matter were 
also productive of incalculable good, as the at- 
tractively printed booklets were inviting to the 
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soldier in his spare time. Over two million 
oopies of on& pamphlet alone were drcnlated 
among the men. 

The special need that the other meritorions 
agencies did not fill was met in the person of 
the "Social Hyj^ene Sergeant," and his ont- 
fit, for the handling of whit^ he was given 
some necessary instmction and rudimentary 
training. Natnrally, he had to be intelligent^ 
resonrcefol, energetic, and preferably of an en- 
gaging personality to readily gain the confi- 
dence of men. He came from all professions 
and oocapations, excepting that he was never 
a doctor. The demand for trained medical men 
to fill the regular military requirements always 
exceeded the supply. So, all other fields of 
human activity were drawn upon to furnish ma- 
terial for carrying on this vital work. News- 
paper men, teachers, farmers, preachers, me- 
chanics, clerks, actors, and men from numerous 
other callings found a usefnl, active field in this 
branch of the service. 

And the Social Hygiene Sergeant was by no 
means an uplifter, a moralizer, or a demon- 
strating saint. He was a man among men. 
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The hnman element was always in the fore- 
ground. He attacked venereal disease and 
sexnal promiscoity because he had been taught 
the truth about both and was eager to pass the 
knowledge along. He was enthusiastic with the 
enthusiasm of the convert to a new cause. He 
had learned that gonorrhea, far from being the 
simple ailment that it had been so generally 
accredited, was in fact an active or potential 
destroyer of manhood, a slayer of womanhood, 
and a wrecker of childhood. It was the cause 
of innumerable cases of rheumatism, various in- 
flanunatory diseases and sterility in men. It 
was the cause, perhaps, of the majority of oper- 
ations and barrenness among women, and one 
of the main sources of blindness among chil- 
dren. 

He was anxious to warn his comrades of the 
dangers that larked in the vims of syphilitic 
infection. Here was a disease that might be 
contracted from any prostitute, or in any 
chance or clandestine sexual relations, which 
contained the toxic qualities for poisoning the 
blood and pollnting the system of the most 
vigorous and healthy man. At best, if taken in 
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hand immediately, it requires a long coarse of 
costly and skilled treatment to effect a cure, and 
even then, there is no absolute certainty that in 
the more or less remote future some manifesta- 
tions of this derastatii^ blight might not return 
to plague the victim. If not treated in time, it 
is a possible source of oontagion to others near 
and dear. It is liable to assume a virulent form 
and attack like a cancer the flesh or bones of 
any part of tbo body, or any organ of the body. 
It is the great outstanding cause of paralysis, 
paresis, or softening of the brain, and loco- 
motor ataxia. It is often a source of moral 
and physical degeneration in the offspring of 
the afiUcted, and its effects may be carried 
down for generations. 

Because the Social Hygiene Sergeant was not 
so far removed from the ranks as the medical 
officers and the travelling lecturers, he was 
therefore more apt to directly appeal to and 
win the confidence of the men. Indeed, he soon 
became a popular man in the camp. There was 
no doubt of his having made good. With his 
stereopticon, his placard exhibit set up in a 
special tent or the Y. M. C. A. or K. of 0. buUd- 
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ing, Ms stock of well selected pamphlets and 
literature on social hygiene, with his untiring 
patience and ever-ready capacity for personal 
advice and counsel, he was constantly on the 
job and his establishment became a popular 
gathering place for the men in their spare mo- 
ments. 

The Social Hygiene Sei^ant explained, il- 
lustrated, advised and answered questions. He 
did not lecture, because lecturing on venereal 
diseases was the proper function of the medical 
officers. He was merely to talk — ^intimately, 
confidentially — and to interpret. But in so do- 
ing, he was cementing the keystone of the arch 
of social hygiene instruction in the military 
service. Not the least ardent of his supporters 
and informal backers were those who had the 
most experience and had fared the worst 
They were ever eager to add their testimony 
and tell their stories. And tragic, terrible 
stories some of them were. 

"Those pictures of babies made me want to 
cry, sergeant. I'm in love with a girl bnt cant 
marry her. I don't dare to. Perhaps IVe got 
a chance yet, though. I never quite nnder- 
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stood aboat it all before, like yon explained it 
tonight. I*m much obliged to yoa, sergeant. 
I'm leaving camp tomorrow, bat I want to keep 
in teach with yon."* 

The daily life of the S. H. S. was a contin- 
nons round of direct and homan contact with 
the men. His work is conceded to have been 
the most effective single factor in reaching the 
rank and file with this vital message of en- 
lightenment Always on hand in the camp to 
which he had been assigned, he kept np con- 
stantly the instmotion that wonld otherwise 
have been only occasional and intermittent. 

And notwithstanding all the stupendous ef- 
forts put forth to combat the venereal peril, and 
the incalcnlahle results accomplished, much of 
which will prove in the natnre of a permanent 
good, there were at one time or another over 
200,000 soldiers on the non-effective list with 
these diseases. This meant a loss of 2,295,000 
days of service. 

Many of these cases, of coarse, were con- 
tracted before the men entered the service, al- 

lUent. Willbun Aspenwftll Brmdlej, M. C, U. 8. A., in 
"The SocUl Bjgivot Sergeant," BocM Bygien», April, ISlfl. 
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though literally Bpeaking millions of prospec- 
tive soldiers had been weeded out, temporarily 
or permanently, becanse of infection.' From 
computations based on the report of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General on the first draft, it ap- 
pears that there were 445,000 syphilitics and 
2,225,000 men infected with gonorrhea among 
those registered who were not then called. 

The men inducted into the service in the 
first draft brought venereal diseases with them 
at the rate of 212 cases per thousand during 
the first nine weeks after they arrived in camp^ 
and during one particular week showed a rate 
of 418 per thousand. These figures, of course, 

* "It b nsuftUy said th«t of all the cue* of •jpbillB and 
goDorrbea among aoldlcn, % wwe oontracted in eiviUan life 
and onfy % after tba'nwn were in uniform. A earefnl Btnd; 
of all tli« new coaee of renereal diseaaes at Ave large canton- - 
meats which the Bargeon Oenerara ofBee has made, ehowa the 
nrmf in a atilt more favoarable light 

"The mntonmenta selected were Lee, Virginia; Dix, N. J.; 
Cpton, N. Y.; Heade, Marjland, and Pike, Arkanaae, for the 
7»r ending Uaj 21, 1910. During thia jrear 48,167 cases 
were treated. It was found that W% were contracted be- 
fore entering the kttoj and onljr 4% after. Anny officials 
claim that these figures indicate decisively how eaey it is to 
prevent the ipreftd of renereal diseases when a determined ef< 
fort is made to do to."— The SooM Bygient BuUttin, Sep- 
tember, 1010. 
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represent the worst period of the war for 
venereal infection. They are accounted for by 
the fact that the drafting machinery was at 
that time drawing almost exclnsively from the 
range of ages and class of men most- likely to 
be infected-^that is, nnmarried men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. 

It is interesting to note a comparison of 
venereal diseases in the different gronps that 
went to make up the Army. According to re- 
ports of the Surgeon General, for the twelve- 
week period from September 21st to December 
7th, 1917, the computed aoniial rate of admis- 
sion for venereal disease per 1,000 men was : 

ReguUr Army 88.0 

Nsticwal Guard 115.8 

National Army, compoMd largely of drafted 

men direct from the people 162.4 

Aa average of - 181.9 

To fnlly appreciate the significance of these 
fignres, it is necessary to consider that while 
121.9 was the rate for these diseases, the total 
rate per thousand for pneumonia, dysentery, 
typhoid, paratyphoid, malaria, meningitis and 
scarlet fever was only 25.7. 
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After one year of hammermg away at tke 
great objective of rational sex edacation — and 
the campaign had not then reached the very 
height of its efBciency and effectiveness — the 
Army statistics indicated that the rate of 
venereal infections contracted after admission 
to the Army was approximately 20 per thoa- 
sand in the United States and 47 per thousand 
in the expeditionary force. The lowest rate 
attained prior to the war was 91.23. And the 
Army oflQcers say that the fine improvement 
shown was not due to the medical measures 
alone, bat to all the medical-social work 
initiated with the advent of the war, which was 
made possible throagb the close co-operation of 
the military and civil authorities and other 
agencies. 

The future results of this campaign of per- 
sonal education, so gigantic in scope and magni- 
tude, cannot be estimated. These milliona of 
young men who have been reached with the new 
message of sex truths are all of an impression- 
able age. They have gone — practically all of 
them now — ^back to their homes in every sec- 
tion and nook and comer of the country. They 
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have been received with honours by their re- 
spective comniQnities. Their standing and 
prestige will be on a new plane that most com- 
mand respect in the future. They will be the 
leaders in the public activities of tomorrow, and 
the moulders of public opinion. And none shall 
deny the fulfillment of their verdict on a matter 
that so rich a part of their experience has vin- 
dicated. 

Capt. E. L. Swan, K. C. TJjS.A., has summed 
the matter up well in these words: "Think of 
it! Four milliou young men, healthy, eager, 
animated, receiving careful, di^lfied, truthful 
instruction with regard to sex matters. Then 
take these four million men and fling them like 
a handful of scattered seed out into the farms 
and villages and cities of this country, and who 
dares say that untold benefits will not be har- 
vested in the generations to come?" 

Each soldier and sailor as he received his dis- 
charge was urged to remember what he had 
been taught while in the service in regard to . 
the dangers of venereal disease. The men were 
given a socially prepared pamphlet on the sub- 
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jeet, and encouragied to carry the message of 
social sanitation back to their home towns. 

Army and Navy officers who have seen the 
practical value of the edacatioo on sex mat- 
ters, which has been given to all the men in the 
service, are partioalarly fitted to take a lead- 
ing part in the propaganda against venereal 
diseases in their home commnnities, and a great 
many have signified their intention of aiding 
in the work. 

Indeed, discharged soldiers have returned to 
civil life with a determination that the same ef- 
ficiency shall be applied to cleaning up civilian 
commnnities and eradicating venereal diseases 
as was used in and abont army camps. 

The United States Pnblic Health Service re- 
ports that nnmerons appeals are being received 
daily from returned soldiers complaining of 
conditions in their home towns and asking as- 
sistance in cleaning np. 

That the men in the service received an in- 
valuable edncation in sex hygiene in the army 
and navy is universally agreed. In fact, a large 
nnmber of afflicted men were cured, and pros- 
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titation, the greatest carrier of venereal di- 
seases, was suppressed in areas about army 
camps. The soldiers were tanght the theory of, 
and they learned to practice, the gospel of clean 
living. And they know the physical, ethical and 
social reasons why they have done so, and why 
they shoald continue to do so in the f ntare. 

With this solidly gronnded fonndation of real 
knowledge and practical experience by four 
million yonng men, the outlook in America for 
the future of the rational sex-educational move- 
ment is doubly reassuring. The impetus from 
this source will undoubtedly be the prime factor 
in the educational activity of the next decade, 
which will see social hygiene a firmly established 
and generally accepted public policy. 
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A HAJOB FOB — ^FIOHTINO TENEBEAL DISEASE XS THE 
AUBBICAIT EZPBDinONABT FOBCE 

The problems connected with transporting 
armies overseas to distant points have ever been 
among the most difScalt and hazardona in the 
history of nations. And the question of main- 
taining the health of the expeditionary soldiers 
is one of the most difficnit problems of aU. 
This has been tme, to a large degree, becanse 
the health-conditions of the men are so affected 
by the propensity toward venereal infection, 
with its resulting ravages. 

Indeed, in the past, social and psychological 
conditions have favoured the spread of venereal 
diseases, and little was done, officially or other- 
wise, to counteract or control them. In fact, 
when not officially encouraged, prostitution, 
which is the chief source of infection, was at 
least somewhat more than tolerated. Time had 
veneered the hideousness of this wretched in- 
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stitntion, or "o ldest profesaio n." and in the 
connoils of conventional soldiery, it was ac- 
cepted as an inevitable tradition of army life. 
/Military camps were literally sarromided by 
pmuan vultnrea who preyed npon the primitive 
.'passions or cormpted the natural instincts of 
the soldiers. Coexistent with prostitntion, 
there was usually associated the liqnor traffic 
in its most disrepatable and harmful forms. 
These, and other cheap and coarse attractions 
and diversions formed the social basis of the 
seder's environment. It was considered a 
normal phase of the military establishment. 
Many lamented over it; a few complained and 
condenmed; the great majority, including the 
Army authorities, took it for granted as a na- 
tural phenomenon, and accepted the situation 
as a matter of course. 

The psytdiological reaction of the soldier to 
these conditions is readily apparent. He was a 
long way from home and friends. There was 
no ishance for him to enjoy the companionship 
of wholesome wome n under normal conditions. 
As a matter of. fact, the life of the common 
soldier in a regular or standing army is far 
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from a normal one. And in an army away 
from the homeland, it is at its worst. The low 
pay, severe discipline, restrictions and general 
undesirability of the soldier's life, do not appeal 
to the average yonng man, who realizes the 
necessity of getting a start in civil life, and as 
a conseqaenee the personnel of the regular 
army is largely composed of men who have had 
few educational or cultural advantages, and 
limited opportunities for self -development; and 
a sprinkling of nataral*bom adveutorers and 
onbryonic soldiers-of -fortune. 

The composition of the American Expedition- 
ary Force, however, because of the selective 
service, was as heterogeneous as Amerioan life 
itself. It included all types, kinds and charac- 
ters. There was also the element of intense 
excitement, rapid changes and adventure, which 
contributed an entirely different atmosphere 
than prevails in the routine of ordinary mili- 
tary life, or in an overseas army doing police 
dnty. Sxieii, for instance, as the British Army 
in India and Africa, and the American Army 
in the Philippines. Then, too, the length of 
service was not governed by the rigidity of a 
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definite term of eolistment, but by the uncer- 
tainty of the duration of the war. 

But while the personnel and the whole at- 
mosphere of the American Expeditionary Force 
were radically different from those of a regular 
army, the queation of maintaining the health of 
the men was still the most vital one that con- 
fronted the military command. And at the 
outset it was realized that the control of vene- 
real diseases was the key to a high standard of 
health and efficien<^. Stu^eon General Oorgas 
has said that if it were possible to get rid of all 
wounds or all venereal diseases, he would rather 
be rid of the venereal cases. 

The solution of this great problem in the Ex- 
peditionary Force was in many respects more 
difficult than it was at home. In America, the 
govermnent had authority to take drastic ac- 
tion to suppress prostitution in civil communi- 
ties as well as in the military zones. This was 
the foundation of the campaign against the 
venereal peril. National legislation making it 
unlawful to sell or give alcoholic drinks to men 
in uniform was an important contributory fac- 
tor in the successful results obtained in this 
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country, as it is universaUy agreed by those 
who have investigated the snbject that drink, 
prostitution and venereal diseases very largely 
go hand in hand. 

In France, the American Military authorities 
had no jnrisdiction outside of the precincts of 
their command. Prostitation generally was 
not suppressed, but " regulated. " Of the much 
mooted efficacy of regulation, we shall see more 
presently.* Alcoholic beverages, instead of be- 
ing proscribed to all soldiers, were on account 
of the long established social customs of the 
French people, considered a staple article of 
diet. The bulk of the traffic, of course, was in 

I'q luve aXao heard with grcftt Mtisfaction of the recent 
dedBitm ol the British War Office that the lieenaed houws o[ 
profltitntioii are to be put out of bounds in the British Ex- 
peditionary Force. Many of us who have experimented with 
licensed prostitution or kindred measures, hoping therebj to 
minimize the pbysleal evils, have been forced to the conclusion 
that tbej are really ineffectiTe. Abraham Flexner has argued 
the caM so convincingly that on the scientific side it seems to 
me there is no wcape from the coneluiion that what he terma 
'alwtition' aa distinguisbed from 'regulation' ia the only ef- 
fective mode of combating this age-long evil"— Excerpt from a 
letter dated Hay 7, 1018, from Qeneral Pershing to Lord Mil- 
ner. Quoted in the Neto Republio of November 30, IBIS. See 
alao Behd'a Woman, pp. 182-183, regarding the fallacy of reg- 
ulation. 
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light wines. Vin rouge and vin hlanc were 
among the first phrases acquired in the French 
rocabnlary of many American soldiers. 

While there was a spirit of hearty coopera- 
tion between the French Oovemment and the 
American military command that helped in 
many ways to protect the members of the ex- 
peditionary army, there nevertheless were 
abundant opportunities to take chances. In 
some places temptation was ever present, ag- 
gressive and resoarcefol, and extremely diffi- 
cult to guard against. The fact that the men 
were received as delivering heroes by the war- 
weary French people created a sentimental 
link between them that easily paved tiie way 
to illicit relations. Thus the prevailing spirit 
of friendliness could readily be used as a means 
of approach, by those on either side, whenever 
the will to take advantage of it existed; or it 
might even innocently lead to situations with 
more or less serious results. 

The educational propaganda that had been 
developed in the Army throughout the United 
States was duplicated and carried on in France 
as fast as the facilities for conducting it could 
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be transported and effectively employed. 
Films, stereomotorgraphB, exhibits, posters and 
Uteratnre, as well as a nnmber of the ablest lec- 
turers, were sent overseas to agitate for and 
urge the doctrine of clean living. Fihns were 
used even more extensively than they were in 
this country. Some of the strongest of the 
lecturers worked at the ports of debarkation, 
reaching the men aa they arrived in France; 
and, later, as they came in preparatory to de- 
parture for home. Another very helpful fea- 
ture of the work abroad was group discussion 
under competent leadership. 

Specially designed art posters, bearing ap- 
pealing messages, were used with splendid ef- 
^fect. The most popular of these was one 
issued by the Y. M. C. A. with the poem, "You 
—In Her Thoughts," by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, handsomely illustrated. This poster, with 
so vivid a reminder of mother-love and home, 
and so forceful an entreaty for cjean Uviiffg 
and the children unborn, gripped the~men as 
possibly few other appeals could, and it was 
mnch desired for personal possession. The 
poster, "Mother Mine," with picture by Miss 
I 
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^adie Morrison and poem hj Mrs. Ethel Fair- 
^nt Snyder, was scarcely less effective. 

The increase in the prevalence of venereal 
diseases in France incident to the war, as well 
as disproof of "regnlation" as an efficacions 
controller of these diseases, is abondantly il- 
lustrated in the following excerpt from an 
article enUtled "Some Attempts Toward Bace 
Hygiene in France Daring the War, "by Lncien 
March:' 

"The Minister of Interior has issued various 
recommendations to the Prefects during the 
coarse of 1914, 1916 and 1917, urging the local 
authorities to take precautionary measures 

*Tbe aubsUnoe of tbi* article Is Donflrmed by one of the 
iMdJDg European authorities, IDiveloek Ellis, In his E$»ayt 
in War-Time. The following iteio, quoted from tho chapter OO 
Conquest of Venereal Disease), is quite conclusive: 

"The increaHe of vpnereal disease during the Qreat War 
has been noted alike in Oennanf, France and England. Thus, 
as regard* France, Gaucher baa stated at the Paris Academy 
of Medicine that Hinee mobilization syphilis had increased 
by nearly one-half, alike among soldiers and clTillans; it had 
much increased in quite young i>eoplc and in elderly men. 
In Germany, Nelsser, a leading authority, states that the pre- 
valence of venereal disease is much greater than In the war 
of 1870, and that 'every day many tliousands, not to say tena 
of thousands, of otberwfse able-bodied men are withdrawn from 
tbe service on this account.' " 
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against the spread of venereal diseaseB, more 
especially by enforcing the regalation of lodg- 
ing-house keepers, retail wine shops, prostitu- 
tion, etc. 

"The incidence of venereal disease is coinci- 
dent with the increase in prostitntion, and with 
regard to this no new measure has been taken 
in Prance in the war; the system of regulation 
and of registering the prostitutes and licensed 
brothels have remained as before the War. An 
extra-parliamentary Commission has issued a 
Beport condenming the present system of regu- 
lation, but the Administration seems to con- 
sider it essential to the national health, and 
the policing of the streets, in spite of its in- 
adequacy. 

"As for the infected prostitutes, their num- 
ber calculated proportionately to the total num- 
ber known in Paris, had decreased at the end of 
the 19th century; it has now risen again, and 
more especially since the War. 

"To justify the system of regulation prac- 
ticed in France, one might quote the greater 
prevalence of syphilis in the English as com- 
pared with the French Army, since prostitu- 
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tion is noc under a similar system of control in 
England. Bnt the argument falls to the ground 
on the reflection that, from the suppression of 
regulation in English garrison towns in 1886, 
the incidence has steadily decreased from 
nearly 300 cases of venereal diseases per 1,000 
in 1881 to 100 in 1900. 

"If war has not modified the system of pros- 
titution in France, it has increased the num- 
ber of those infected with venereal diseases 
among prostitutes under police superrisMn in 
Paris, the proportion having been nearly 
doubled between 1913 and 1917. 

"It would therefore be an opportune moment 
for a vigorous reformation of the 'regime des 
moeurs' and the public control of venereal dis- 
eases. But it is difficult to deal with the prob- 
lems of prophylaxis, and of prostitution, when 
medical opinion is opposed to notification in 
any form.*'* 

The last sentence is significant Inasmuch as 
it illustrates the extreme conservatism of the 
professions. In matters where they might be 
expected to lead, they are, as professional 

■ From The Buffemoa Revimo, LoodoD, Jmnuu7, 1910. 
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groups, invariably against change. There are, 
of coarae, certain distinguished individnal ex- 
ceptions who, by virtue of their vision and 
progressive attitude, make the great majority 
of their associates appear in that much worse 
light. The foremost medico-sociologists of 
continental Europe, Dr. August Forel among 
others, have long taken an uncompromising po- 
sition against the policy of regulating and 
licensing prostitution. There is abnndant and 
incontrovertible evidence of its futility. Yet, 
"medical opinion" of France endorses it— be- 
cause it has been the custom. Verily, tradi- 
tions die hard in the learned professions! 

In America, it has not been the medical pro- 
fession, as a profession, that fought in the van- 
gnard for sex-enlightenment and social 
hygiene.* The notable exceptions who have 
been pioneer leaders in this unorthodox move- 
ment, like Dr. Morrow, Dr. Bobiuson, and a few 
others, were undoubtedly considered highly 
"unethical" in the conventional circles of the 
elect That the latter are now falling into line 

*See footnote Chapter I, page )2. for attitude of medical 
profcMion in England oa thii queation in the pioneer days. 
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in response to the fast growing public senti- 
ment for rational sex education is merely proof 
that their objection was not logically reasoned 
ont nor based on principle, bat instead was dne 
to the inertia of their social conscience. And 
it should be stated that the medical profession 
in this respect is no worse than any of the other 
so-called learned professions. The canse in 
each case is the same. They had gotten into the 
mt of static esclnsiveness. They had become 
detached from the poising actnalities of life. 
They had been wont to look into what they 
called the future through the narrow mirror of 
an artificial, egotistical philosophy — and saw 
^nly themselves, and that which had passed. 
The shock of the world war has had a ten- 
dency to shatter many snch impediments to 
progress. It has opened the way to a clearer 
vision of the realities of life. Staid men have 
been jarred from their isolated positions of 
self-satisfied contentment, and have been 
tiirown into the vortex of human events. 

To fully appreciate the revolutionary depart- 
ture from military traditions involved in the 
fight by the American Army anthorities against 
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prostitntioii, and its handmaiden, venereal di- 
sease, it is only necessary to reflect for a mo- 
ment on some of the o£SciaI British War re- 
ports. The comparison is particularly in- 
teresting as it also concerns an overseas army. 
Until quite recently the British Government 
provided prostitutes for her soldiers in India. 
Circular memoranda were sent some few years 
ago to all the cantonments by Quartermaster 
General Chapman, in the name of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of India (Lord 
Boberts). Here are s<Hne excerpts from these 
documents and from oflScial reports : ' 

"In regimental bazaars it is necessary to 
have a sufficient number of women ; to take care 
that they are sufficiently attractive; to pro- 
vide them with proper houses, and above all to 
insist upon means of ablution being always 
available (to prevent venereal diseases). . . . 
If yonng soldiers are carefully advised in re- 
gard to the advantages of ablation, and recog- 
nize that convenient arrangements exist in the 
regimental bazaar (that is, in the chacla, or 
brothel}^ they may be expected to avoid the 

• Froir, Korof Oawaw of War, by Walter Walgh ; quoted 
from George R. Kirkpacr 
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risks involved in association with women who 
are not recognized (that is, not examined and 
licensed) hy the regimental authorities."* 

Another commanding officer wrote in his re- 
port: 

"Please send ^oong and attraotive women ae 
laid down in the Qaartermaster General's Cir- 
cnlar No. 21A. . . . There are not women 
enough ; they are not attractive enough. 
More and younger women are required. ... I 
have ordered the number of prostitutes to be 
increased . . . and have given special instruo- 

■ Tbat this S7«tein h*B been adlier«d to by tbe Indian Army 
AdminiBtxktion until recently ia evident from the folloiriDg 
comment in the July, 1019, iwue of Sooial Bygien* (New 
York) J 

"Indian Cantonment Brothels to Go. The medically-in- 
apected red light dietricta maintained by the Britieh Army in 
India, which have long been the object of attack by Engliah 
Boeial hygienista, are apparently doomed. Their official nip* 
port ia largely withdrawn by an order publiahed Uat year by 
the Commander-in-Chief, authorizing military authorities to 
doae any brotheli, and revoking the advice which had often 
been given in the paat, that 'the men should visit only such 
places as are under so-called medical control.' The Com- 
mander -in-Chief 'a memorandum says, "Not only ia aucb advica 
contrary to orders, not only does it offer di ect tempUtion, 
but it offers it under ^[uaTantees that are quite illotory, aince, 
according to the moat recent expert medical opinion and re- 
search, there can be no syHtem of eiamittatfon which >Vn justify 
any guarantees of immunity from (venereal) disease. 'y 

\ 

\ 
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tionB as to additional women being young and 
of attractive appearance." 

And when we consider that the total num- 
ber of venereal case admissions to hospital 
among troops in India rose in 1895 to 522 per 
1,000, we begin to see some of the fmits of this 
military policy of sabsidizing prostitatlon, with 
its program of licensing and examination. 

This phase of conventional army life was 
known to a great many people, and it was to 
allay their fears in the matter that Secretary 
of War Baker dedared early in the War: "I 
pledge my word to the mothers of America 
that their sons shall not be sobjeeted to midue 
temptation, either in America or in Europe." 

As an additional measure of precaution, an 
official memorandum was circulated among, the 
enlisted men stationed in and visiting Paris. 
After reminding them that people of every na- 
tionality would judge them by their conduct, 
it advised the men in regard to their general 
behaviour and gave the following warning: 

"Street WAt.KBBs. You will be accosted 
many times by public women. Venereal disease 
is very prevalent among them and to go with 
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them invitea infection which will not only do 
yon great bodily barm, bnt will render yon 
ine£Fectiye for the purpose for which yon are 
m France. Dictates of morality, personal 
j hygiene and patriotism demand that yon do not 
[associate with snch women." 
^The addresses of the eight prophylactic sta- 
tions in this city were included in the memoran- 
dum with the direction that men who may be 
exposed to venereal infection report within fonr 
bonrs. 

Some conception of the magnitude of the fight 
against venereal disease may be gleaned from 
the following excerpts of a areolar issued by 
the Surgeon General of the Army: 

A — During the fifty-three weeks ending 
September 27, 1918, there have been 178,204 
venereal disease cases reported under treat- 
ment in the United States Army in France. 

S — Reports indicate that approximately 85 
per cent of this number entered the Army al- 
ready infected, and that approximately 15 per 
cent of all cases reported were contracted after 
enlistment. 

C — During 1917 over three-quarters of a 
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million days were lost to the Army because of 
venereal disease. Dnring the past fifty-three 
weeks there has been a loss of over 2,067,000 
days. 

These figures demonstrate in a striking way 
two outstanding facts. First, that the men in 
the Army, even in the American Expedition- 
ary Force, which laboured under obvions dis- 
advantages, showed a great improvement in 
venereal health in comparison with men of 
similar ages, in civil life. They had responded 
to the message of social hygiene and rational 
sex education. Secondly, the statistics em- 
phasize the urgent need of carrying on in civil- 
ian life the work so successfully inaugurated in 
the military service. 

The welfare of the soldiers in the American 
Expeditionary Force was naturally bound up, 
although to a lesser extent, with social condi- 
tions in England as well as France. Consider- 
able numbers of American troops landed in 
English ports en route to the continent, and 
many others visited England on furloughs or 
were there on ofScial business. While venereal 
disease from military statistics and other data 
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is believed to be more prevalent in England 
than in France, the purely transitory natnre of 
the American military force in the former conn- 
try made it impossible to carry on an organized, 
effective sex hygiene campaign there similar to 
that oondncted on the other side of the channel 

The American soldiers were therefore more 
exposed to infection in England than in France. 
Indeed, the sitnation in England was considered 
very serious by some representative Americans 
who had observed conditions there. The moat 
vigorous remonstrance was voiced by Mr. Ed- 
ward Bok, editor of The Ladies' Home Journal, 
then in London with a gronp of American 
editors as gaests of the British Qovemment. 
Mr. Bok registered his protest in an interview 
which appeared in the columns of the London 
Times, of September 24th, 1918. This state- 
ment attracted considerable attention, coming 
as it did from snch an anthoritative source. 
It is so forceful an indictment and was uttered 
with such obvious sincerity and feeling that a 
reprint is warranted of the following salient 
features : 

"As against all the splendid efforts that the 
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British people are makmg in behalf of oar 
American soldiers, there is nothing, in contrast, 
that has surprised and depressed me so much as 
the apparently xmoontrolled solicitation of onr 
boys by women on the London streets and in 
hotel lobbi^ lonnges and restanrants. I have 
been in a great many large cities, but I have 
never seen a more disgracefnl condition than 
is witnessed in the London streets every even- 
ing. This condition is so evident and appar- 
ently so weU known that it needs no detailed 
description at my hands. Oor boys are openly 
solicited, not only by prostitutes, but by scores 
of amatenr girls. 

**It will instantly be said that this is a diffi- 
cult matter for the government to control. 
Perhaps. But a fondamental matter of this 
sort cannot be dismissed on the ground of dif- 
ficulty. "We in the United States grappled with 
it as an instrument of war, and today we are 
on top of it. . . . 

"The federal authorities in the United States 
have shown that it is possible to minimize the 
social evil in large cities and around the military 
camps and naval bases by throwing a five or 
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ten mile prohibitory zone around them. The 
British Government has, therefore, a precedent 
established — a concrete example of a govern- 
ment snccessfnlly grappling with this problem. 

"Bat all this is of small avail if we send onr 
soldiers clean-blooded and strong-Umbed over 
here only to be poisoned and wrecked in the 
London streets. We should not be asked to 
send onr boys here to be morally cracified. It 
is unfair to them ; it is unfair to the great cause 
for which we are fighting; it is certainly un- 
fair to the American mother. 

"I say it with care and thought that, if the 
American women knew what was going on here 
in the streets of London, there would be an out- 
cry that, in volume and quality, would be 
extremely unpleasant to the people of Great 
Britain. 

"I am aware that some effort has been made 
through the women's patrol and other agencies, 
which have done excellent work. But that is 
simply touching the fringe of the question — is 
not getting at the heart of it. This is not a 
work to be left to private organizations; it is 
distinctly a matter for the government. It is 
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liie goTemment'B reaponsibility. If an Ameri- 
can soldier seeks oat a house of ill fame, then 
the responaibility is his, and it becomes a per- 
sonal matter with him. Bat where the temp- 
tation is allowed to beset him on every hand in 
street, hotel and restaurant; where it is thrnst 
upon him ; where he is deliberately sought and 
solicited in public, where government authority 
is, or should be, supreme ; then the responsibil- 
ity is that of the government which allows sneh 
a traffic to go on apparently with its sanction. 
I use the words 'with its sanction,' for what 
.other condnsion can I reachf 

"I am sorry to have to say all this while I 
am here as a guest of the British Government; 
it seems in a way discourteous. But the object 
of my visit here is, as I imderstand it, to help 
to cement in every way possible the relations 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
and this question has become essentially an in> 
temational one. If, after the war is over, the 
two countries are brought more closely to- 
gether, as is the desire of all of us, we in Amer- 
ica will naturally recur to the treatment given 
our boys while they were guests on British 
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shores, coming to help win the war. Is it go- 
ing to help those relations to have ns remember 
how the government failed to protect those boys 
from the most pemicions diseases possible to 
them at this time; how, in perfectly plain lan- 
guage, you are sorely nndoing here what we 
have done in the United States T For that is 
the unpleasant truth, and it is this point that 
I ask the people of Great Britain to face and 
ponder over. 

"Under the Defense of the Realm Act, your 
government, as I mtderstand it, can act. If the 
power is not there, it should, and can, be had 
forthwith. But as a matter of simply fair play 
to the American boys and to the American 
women, the evil should be stamped out at once. 
It mnst be. It is inconceivable that so grave 
a danger to our troops should be allowed to 
go on." 

The publication of this interview brought to 
The Times, in a few days, a corroborative let- 
ter from Mr. John Masefield, the English poet 
and author, which read in part as follows : 

'*I have been in nearly all the big camps, bar- 
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ra<^ and naval and dying stations in the United 
States, and have seen the steps taken hj the 
TTnited States Government to prevent drunken- 
ness and immorality among their soldiers and 
sailors. They have made it nearly impossible 
if or any man in the uniform of the United States 
to obtain drink or to consort with a prostitnte. 
As a result, their men come here in the condi- 
tion of trained athletes. There can be no finer 
body of men in the world. 

"When they land they find it easy to obtain 
intoxicants, and almost impossible to avoid 
solicitation by yonng women; As a resalt 
many, even very many, of their men are infected 
with contagious diseases before they proceed 
to France. The matter has caused the liTeliest 
concern among many American officers. When 
known in America there will be, as Mr. Bok 
says, 'an outcry ... in volume and quality 
. . . extremely unpleasant to the people of 
Great Britain.* " 

The fact that ttr. Bok, undoubtedly the most 
infiuential member of the group of visiting 
American editors and journalists, should have 
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placed this subject before all others in rank of 
public importance, is ample testimony of its 
serionaness. 

With the cessation of hostilities npon the 
signing of the Armistice a few weeks later, na- 
turally little more was heard of the matter. 
If the momentona qnestions pertaining to the 
Peace Treaty had not so soon become the all- 
absorbing topic internationally, there is no 
donbt bnt what the British Government, as a 
matter of policy, would have taken some de- 
finite action officially to cope with this menace 
that had generated such a strong measure of 
condemnation. 

But these are stages that have been passed 
as far as intelligent American pablic opinion is 
concerned; the bridges have been crossed. We 
no longer view the past as a criterion of thought 
or action, and there is no time to lament over the 
mistakes of yesterday. We must now face the 
problems of the future with a new vision and 
renewed determination to create and maintain 
new standards for human betterment. 

Yes, the task is a big one. When it is re- 
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membered that 1,000^ odd cases of venereal 
disease, which developed each week, were held 
at ports of embarkation, while the rest of the 
American Expeditionary Force went easterly np 
the gangplank on board ships for the homeward 
jonmey, it is evident that there is still mnch to 
be done in the way of effective treatment of 
these diseases, and more especially along the 
lines of real constructive work — that is, advanc- 
ing the canse of social hygiene and r ationaL flfla 
e ducation generally. These fundamentals are 
the basis of the t>a^ anma] n}orp]jtY And as 
for the progress that has been made, with a bad 
start, it mnst not be forgotten that the Ameri- 
can Army was the cleanest of all armies in the 
field; the freest from disease. 

1 Quoted hy Brngaoa OcnenI Rupert Blue, of tbe U. 8. Public 
Health Serrie^ fiom r^ort of the Chief Surgeou «f the U. 8. 
Axmj. 
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CHAPTER V 

8BZ HTQIENE IN INDUSTBT 

OuTsiDB of imparting rational sex knowledge 
to the yoang people — the men and women of 
tomorrow — which will be discussed in sobse- 
qnent chapters, the problem of sex hygiene in 
indastry is probably the most vital aspect of 
this question at the present time. However* 
considerable preliminary progress has been 
made and much real work already accomplished 
as a foundation, in connection with the indus- 
trial activities during the war period of the 
Social Hygiene Division of the War Depart- 
ment and the United -States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Through these channels, the Oovemment 
followed np its military venereal disease con- 
trol campaign by getting in touch with all the 
imfwrtant industrial organizations of the coun- 
try, stimulating them into some independent 
activity along these lines, and placing at their 
disposal expert advisers and the educational re- 
sources of the Departments mentioned. 
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This practical offer of co-operation was re- 
ceived by different coneeras with varying de- 
grees of warmth or enthnsiasm. Some firms, 
at the beginning, undertook the work in a more 
or less perfunctory manner, not caring to do 
anything that would hamper the Q-ovemment's 
war program, bat at the same time lacking real 
interest in the campaign. It is significant to 
note that most of these companies took in- 
creased interest in the work as time went on 
and its practical advantages were demon- 
strated. Some industrial establishments, from 
the outset, entered wholeheartedly into the 
spirit of the undertaking, and conducted an ag- 
gressive campaign, carrying out the Govern- 
ment's recommendations and supplementing 
them at considerable expense with special facil- 
ities of their own. 

There are more than one thousand of the 
larger industrial organizations throughout the 
country which have made a definite finandal 
outlay for the purpose of educating their em- 
ployees along the lines of sex hygiene and treat- 
ing them for venereal disease. There are 
several thousand more firms which have ob- 
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taised free educational material from the 
United States Pablic Health Service and the 
State Boards of Health, and have followed the 
Government *B snggeetions in providing limited 
medical service for employees. 

These organized activities might be called the 
nucleus of the intensive industrial campaign 
that the workers of the sex hygiene movement 
in America, with the sanction and backing of 
various Government Departments, have 
scheduled for carrying on. In addition to this 
available machinery that has been built up, even 
though it is rather loosely organized at present, 
there must not be overlooked the new, practi- 
cally revolutionized attitude of the public on 
this question, and particularly the fact that the 
four million soldiers, who have chiefly benefited 
by special instruction on sex hygiene and ire- 
lated subjects, will be prominent among those 
who make up the industrial life of the nation. 

There has been a great deal said and written, 
both during hostilities and after their conclu- 
sion, about the period of reoonstmction follow- 
ing in the wake of the vast destruction and de- 
vastation wrought by the war. The problems 
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of reoonstraotion almost invariably considered 
were either of an economic or political charac- 
ter. However, there is another vital piece of 
reoonstmction work that ehonid, and must, be 
undertaken, thoroughly and systematically, and 
that is in broadening this term so as to include 
the human equation. A very important fea- 
ture of this social reconstmotion is the continn- 
ance and extension of the campaign to eliminate 
venereal diseases and to disseminate rational 
sex knowledge throughout civil and industrial 
life. The furtherance of this program, as we 
must know from the effects of sex ignorance, 
is a matter of conoem to every family and every 
individual in the land, and none should be so 
remiss in hb duty as to neglect an opportunity 
to aid in its fulfillment. 

Prior to the past two or three years, there 
were very few industrial organizations which 
dealt intelligently with the problems of sex 
hypene. The great majority completely 
ignored this question, on account of the mgntle 
of pruder y that barred a sane attitude on the 
subject, even when they had established pro- 
gressive measures otherwise along hygienic 
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and accideot-prevention lines. Other concerns 
that did have a sex hygiene policy of a sort, 
were sioiilarly inflaenced by the prevailing 
false notions, and consequently did not handle 
the subject rationally. There was the constant 
tendency to treat venereal dLseaae as a crime, to 
be punished by those having the power to do 
so, rather than as an infectious disease. This 
in itself drove venereal cases further under 
cover, instead of bringing the matter into the 
light as a subject for intelligent understanding. 
One diaraoteristic feature of this mistaken 
policy, which prevailed almost universally, was 
to deny sick benefits to employees who were 
known to suffer from venereal diseases. As a 
resolt, an employee disabled from an infection 
of Uiia nature, either attributed his sickness to 
some other cause that was recognized as a 
legitimate illness; or, as in many cases, par- 
ticularly where he lacked the means to lay off 
for proper medical or clinical attention, con- 
tinued at work, perhaps in a highly infectious 
condition, thereby jeopardizing the health of 
his asBodates. In addition to this, his work 
would naturally fall below standard, sometimes 
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seriously so, and maybe rendering less effeo- 
tive the work of others partly dependent npon 
him for certain operations. So we see the 
three-fold loss that is involved in this policy 
which ia now acknowledged as falladons by in- 
dastrial as well as hygienic experts. The sick 
man in jnres himself by continning at work ; he 
endangers his fellow-workers through possible 
infection; and the firm loses in a lowering of 
the standard of efSciency. If, ae in many in- 
stances, he was discharged, that woald mean 
merely transferring tonporarily the indnstrial 
liability to some other establishment. And as 
these things invariably work in i^cles, similar 
cases would come back from other sources. 

The only socially safe and industrially sane 
plan to follow as a general rule under these cir- 
cnmstanees is, if the disease is in an infections 
stage, to grant the worker a leave of absence, 
with pay, until he is no longer a menace to his 
fellow employees. This is the practice that ia 
recommended by the United States Publie 
Health Service, the American Social Hygiene 
Association, all progressive State Boards of 
Health, and individuals who have had experi- 
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ence in this field. If he is deprived of all pay 
during snch leave, the probahle effect will be to 
defeat the whole plan. 

Ample protection against imposition by on- 
Bcrnpnlons persons is afforded by insisting that 
the employee remain under the care and direc- 
tion of the examining physician; that he heed 
every direction under pain of discharge, and 
tbat he report every day for treatment and ob- 
servation. If the doctor finds that he can do 
certain kinds of work withont danger to himself 
or others, then he may be employed accordingly. 

This system of hygienic work, in connection 
with general medical attention and accident- 
prevention activities, is broadened oat among 
a number of large industrial plants so as to in- 
clude visiting nurses to the homes of the em- 
ployees, when required, giving free service to 
the families. In some cases, they even oo-oper- 
ate with the local public school system, or other 
institutions of the community, and furnish doc- 
tors and perhaps a dental clinic. While a great 
deal of good can be accomplished and much 
distress relieved by social welfare work under 
present conditions, it would be much better, in 
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the opinion of many close students of social- 
industrial relations, if theee purely social ac- 
tivities were conducted by the community aa a 
separate unit, instead of emanating from the 
local industry, aa it tends to give the latter 
too great an influence over the whole lives of 
the people, and which could readily be used for 
aelfish purposes. 

One of the very few firms which has long 
taken a lead in the sex educational movement is 
The National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton, CHiio. For many years this enterprising 
corporation has not only given instruction to its 
employees on venereal disease prevention, but 
it has also made determined efforts to arouse 
the public to the need of education along the 
lines of sex hygiene. Illustrated lectures and 
motion pictures were especially prepared on 
this subject. Undoubtedly, these were the first 
of the kind produced in America, and the Com- 
pany achieved a considerable reputation on ac- 
count of its pioneer activities in this field. The 
plain facts of the disease were related and the 
recognized means of prevention emphasized. 
Pictures of clinical cases were illustrated. The 
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one point especially stressed at tliat time was 
the fact that all of the illustrations shown were 
actual photographs of the cases discnssed. 
These, at that time nnique, methods of propa- 
ganda, besides being made available to the em- 
ployees, were also used before varions public 
and civic organizations. 

In 1911, one of the lectures was presented at 
the American Medical Assooation's National 
Meeting in Atlantic City, and was favonraUy 
commented upon by members of the medical 
profession. It was also given in a ntmiber of 
colleges and universities in various parts of 
the country. It has, from time to time, been 
bron^t up to date and, in fact, tiie material 
and method of presentation were adopted by 
the United States Government for its great 
campaign which began early In the war. 

There is perhaps no other pioneer in indus- 
trial sex hygiene that has such a long and envi- 
able record — in the face of public apathy, when, 
indeed, not ridicule or opposition. The large- 
scale activities in this movement of the oUier 
prominent concerns began oononrrently with 
the GK>vemment's campaign. 
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One of the great miniog corporations operat- 
ing la Arizona, and employing around 5,000 
men and women, purchased a large quantity of 
propaganda material, including what is known 
as the standardized Industrial Program for 
fighting Venereal Disease. The company then 
reprinted the literature in large form, with ad- 
ditional illustrations, in both Bnglish and Span- 
ish. This was necessary because a consider- 
able number of the employees were Mexicans or 
better acquainted with the Spanish language 
than the English. Prior to distributing this 
material the Company addressed personal let- 
ters to the clergy, educational leaders, club 
women, doctors, and persons prominent in dvic 
circles in half a dozen conunnnities of Arizona, 
calling their attention to the need for a 
Venereal Disease Campaign and requesting that 
it be made a subject of discussion in the pulpit, 
the sidiool room and at public and civic meet- 
ings. This preliminary work took a week or 
more and upon a given date the Company 
posted its placards, distributed its literature, 
and had its clinical facilities prepared. A list 
of some twenty doctors in several of the small 
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communities irtiere the company oondacts oper- 
ations was prepared and Uiese doctors were 
called npon from time to time for lectnres, con- 
saltation or actnal treatment and advice to in- 
fected men if they happened to be in some ont- 
of-the-way places and conld not be treated at 
the clinic. It is estimated that practically 
every man and woman in the six towns in Ari- 
zona in which this corporation operates learned 
something of the venereal disease campaign and 
Uie need for action when the firm finished this 
first chapter of its educational program. The 
work this concern did attracted attention 
all over the coontry, and other mining com- 
panies of the West undertook a similar thongh 
leas comprehensive campaign as a result. 

A number of large corporations throughout 
the country have shown an enterprise almost 
equal to that of the mining company cited in 
bringing the facts of sex hygiene to the knowl- 
edge of their employees and the public. One 
company in Western New York which em- 
ploys about 3,000 persons engaged a venereal 
disease specialist at the suggestion of the plant 
physician, and distributed to all of its men 
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cards bearing his name and address, with the 
information that any employee who was in- 
fected or suspected that he had been exposed, 
shonld apply to the plant doctor and be sent to 
the spedalist. The Company agreed to nnder- 
write the cost of treating all oases which came 
from the plant, althoogh the individoal was al- 
lowed the opportunity to pay his own bill if he 
desired. It is interesting to note that oat of 
30 cases which applied within the first six 
weeks, 25 permitted the company to pay the 
cost, and the other five paid their own bills. 
The venereal disease specialist made a fiat low 
rate for treating all these cases. This company 
intends from time to time to carry on this phase 
of the program as it was started, and will 
further undertake to do some special educa- 
tional work with its women employees who 
number about eight hundred. 

One corporation which has plants in nine 
cities in the Middle West and East distributed 
educational material and provided clinical 
facilities for the treatment of cases among its 
employees. As a result of this activity, about 
30 men per thousand in the Central States ap- 
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plied for venereal treatment, and in the Atlan- 
tic States 10 men per thousand applied. The 
difference is thonght to be dne to the fact that 
the men in their employ in the Central States 
are mostly all single, while the employees in 
the Eastern States are largely married men. 

The Company Physician of a large plant in 
the Middle West informed the writer that some 
years ago their factory had two unfortunate oc- 
currences which started them determinedly on 
the path of sex hygiene. In one instance a 
blacksmith lost an eye from gonorrhea which 
was contracted from a fellow workman who at- 
tempted to remove a piece of steel from his eye. 
Some time later one of the Company's nnrses 
contracted syphilis while receiving dental treat- 
ment. The Company for many years has con- 
ducted physical examinations of all applicants 
for employment, and rejects all persons suf- 
fering from venereal disease. During the year 
1918 more rejections were due to venereal di- 
sease than any other one cause. Employees 
that become infected, however, are not dis- 
diarged, but placed on the sick list and rein- 
stated when they have passed the contagious 
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Btage. The doctor stated that "by this means 
we secure the loyalty and co-operation of these 
employees." 

Another large corporation which onploys 
some four thousand persons, opened its cam- 
paign with a notice, asking the co-operation of 
employees in combating the venereal peril. 
The following paragraphs are typical of the 
sound and rational advice given in this com- 
pany's statement: 

"We ask all of onr employees to co-operate 
with us in wiping ont these diseases from our 
plants and communities, for without your co- 
operation we cannot accomplish mnch. 

"If you are not sure that yon are free from 
any of these diseases, take advantage of our 
offer by going to your Buperintendent and 
frankly taking him into your confidence and 
arrange with him to avail yourself of our of- 
fer; and he, in turn, will arrange for an ex- 
amination with one of our physicians. And, be 
assured that he will treat your case in all con- 
fidence and that even if you are found to be 
suffering with one of these diseases it will not 
count against your advancement, as it is the 
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fellow who is Buffering bnt does not take the 
cure vho cannot advance. 

"No donbt yon will feel that this is a radical 
step for a company to take. It is ; bnt it should 
have been taken years ago. We shonld not 
have waited for a world war to make it neces- 
sary for us to go to our employees and point 
out the great losses to the manhood and woman- 
hood of this and all other nations. Ton will, no 
doubt, hear a great deal more on these social 
qnestions, especially in the future when the 
world is going through a period of re-adjust- 
m^irtt— _ 

/'Lastly, if you are one of the unlucky fellows 
Who are afflicted, REMEMBER: if you are 
married the probability is that your wife and 
ahildren are unconsciously and innocently suf- 
{epigg from the same terrible disease. So, for 
their sakes, take the cure yourself and allow 
them to be examined and cured along with yon. 
You certainly owe it to them as well as to the 
community in which you hve and to the Gov- 
ernment." 

In the summer of 1919 motor transport 
clinics for the free treatment of venereal dls- 
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eases were put in operation by the United States 
Pnblie Health Service in the loggmg districts of 
the South, where there are many camps of two 
and three hondred men, no medical attention 
and a high prevalence of venereal disease. 

Each train was made up of two large ti^cks 
designed for this particular purpose. One of 
the trucks afforded sleeping quarters for the 
physician, the male nurse and two chauffeurs. 
The other was a model clinic on wheels, where 
treatment could be administered as effectively 
as in a city clinic. 

The territory assigned to each train was so 
arranged that a complete circuit of a given num- 
ber of camps could be made at regular intervals, 
so that no one need suffer from lack of treat- 
ment Gamp foremen were directed by the lum- 
ber companies to co-operate in every way, and 
to do everything possible to aid the travelling 
physicians. 

In addition to this innovation in fighting 
venereal disease in the backwoods, thousands 
of official placards and pamphlets, issued by 
the Publio Health Service, were distributed. 
Companies which had plant physicians adopted 
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the Govemment's program to give the em- 
ployees cliniGal treatment. The Sonthem Pine 
Association, members of "which operate in 
every Sonthern state, also participated actively 
in the campaign. 

A fonr-week hygienic campaign was carried 
on among the 50,000 employees of a great ter- 
minal in New York, by the Y, M. C. A., in co- 
operation with the United States Public Health 
'Service. Lectures on personal hygiene, sanita- 
tion and venereal diseases were delivered. 
Special emphasis was placed on anti-venereal 
disease methods. Comprehensive and sys- . 
tematic work of this character mnst have far- 
reaching resalts, and when considered in con- 
junction with other general activities along the 
lines of social hygiene is productive of lasting 
benefits. 

It must be said that this program of sex 
hygiene in industry, besides being hnmanitarian 
and sodally desirable, is a well-paying propo- 
sition. It is a case where, by helping the 
worker and improving society, the indnstrial 
organization reaps a benefit in increased pro- 
fits. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note 
that a big manufacturing concern in West Vir- 
ginia followed the advice of a health expert and 
installed a clinic for the free treatment of 
venereal disease at a cost of between five and 
six thoasand dollars for the first year. The 
plant had a payroll during this period of $125,- 
000. The president of the company has stated 
that as a result of the clinical treatment labor 
efficiency was improved 33H per cent, and it is 
estimated that this brought the company a re- 
turn of $40,000. This may have been an ex- 
oeptional showing, and due in part to the fact 
that venereal diseases in the Soath are recog- 
nized as being more prevalent than in the 
Northern states. 

Another notable instance is lllnstrated in the 
experience of a great corporation that, among 
its other activities, built a city in a wilderness 
for the hoasing of thousands of men and women 
employees. "When efficiency had dropped be- 
hrw what was expected, experts were sent to 
conduct a survey and find the cause. As a 
result, the following facts were brought 
oat; 
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That one employee in every ten had a 
venereal disease. 

That 68 per cent, of the non-effectives were on 
the non-effective list becanse of venereal di- 
seases. 

That every person who had a venereal di- 
sease lost three times as many honrs from work 
as the person not affected. 

That the medical treatment cost every per- 
son so affected an aver^:e of (75 per year ; or 
a total of $50,000 for treatment, with loss of 
time greatly exceeding this amoont. 

It was reasonably estabtished that conditions 
in the plant were typical of conditions in other 
plants of a similar natnre. 

With the facts of the case before them, the 
officials were convinced that it would be well 
worth the cost to remedy the situation. The 
United States Pnblic Health Service was ap- 
pealed to and co-operated ill establishing free 
clinics where the employees conld be treated. 
It took only a comparatively short time to write 
off the cost of operating the clinics by increased 
prodnction. 

Many other well established cases could be 
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cited to prove the wisdom of induBtrial sex 
hygiene from the economic atandpoint, hnt the 
logic IB so plain and the results so obvious that 
farther elaboration seems unnecessary. 

And while the employers have been carry- 
ing on their campaign for the elimination of 
venereal diseases, the employees, too, have 
shown initiative in this matter, both as individ- 
uals and through their trade union and mutual 
benefit organizations. The worker, also, has 
found that this is a paying proposition — in 
better health, greater earning capacity, a more 
wholesome grasp of life, and a lessening of the 
monetary burdens that drag one down. 

Early in the year of 1919 when thousands of 
g^ls in the needle trades were out on strilre 
in New York City, their organization in co- 
operation with the War Work Council of the 
Y. W. C. A., arranged a. series of daily lec- 
tures on sex hygiene, which were attended by 
the girls at their various meeting halls between 
"picketing times." There were fifty lectures 
given within one single month in this nniqne 
campaign. It is estimated that an average of 
two hundred and fifty persons attended each 
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lectnre, or a total attendance of approximately ' 
twelve thousand. 

This work, by the way, represents only one 
side of the manifold educational activities car- 
ried on by the International Ladies' Garment 
Workers, Union, which, besides the sex educa- 
tional propaganda, conducts for the benefit of 
its members comprehensive and well-preparod 
courses in economics, literature, music, art, 
science, labour legislation, English language, 
gymnastics, etc. 

Other labour and kindred organizations in 
various cities have also availed themselves of 
these facilities for bringing the facts of sex 
hypene to their members. And further ac- 
tivities are being planned for enrolling the re- 
spective branches of Workmen's Circles, Trade 
Union, and other woi^ng-class groups all over 
the country for a series of as many lectures as 
they can take care of. 

That instruction of this kind is of inestimable 
value, especially when given systematically and 
with the backing of the workers' own oi^niza- 
tions, is perfectly evident. Besides pving 
;those who avail themselves of its benefits a 
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rational knowledge of sex hygiene, it is morally 
siimnlating and condncire to the maintenance 
of their personal integrity and self-respect. It 
most certainly will help to prevent snch sitna- 
tiona as are described by Ordway Tead in the 
chapter, The Sex Instinct, of his excellent boc^ 
on working-class psychology: > 

"... There are industries like the textile, 
candy and garment manafaotnring where 
women employed by male foremen or employers 
are wholly dependent for employment npon the 
I^easure of the boas. And the power over a 
girl's destinies which this situation pnts into a 
man's bands can be and has been abused. In 
New York dress- and w^st-shop girls have 
actually been forced to strike to put a stop to 
the familiarities of a 'superior officer' in the 
organization. In a small Massachusetts town it 
was found to be an established practice for the 
superintendent of a mill to induce his passions 
at the expense of any of his ^rl employees who 
were at all anxious to hold their jobs. And 
these cases might be multiplied." 

1 Iiutinet» in JndMtfy— A Study In Working-ClaM FBTchol- 
ogf, 1018. PubliBhed bjr Hon^hm Hifflin Compuiy. 
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Central Labonr Umons in Tarions oommnni- 
ties, in co-operation with the local industries 
and the United States Public Health Service, 
hare opened clinics for the free treatment of 
venereal diseases among vorkingmen. It is in- 
variably a part of the program in these cam- 
paigns to agitate for the dosing of plaoes of 
prostitation. 

In connection with venereal diseases in indus- 
try, it is significant to note they are most preva- 
lent among nnsbiUed laboor, particularly among 
the migratory workers who are without home 
ties; next among semi-skilled labour, and then 
gradnatiDg in various occupations from skilled 
labonr down to agricultural workers, who are 
the freest from these diseases. 

Generally speaking venereal diseases are 
much more prevalent in cities and towns than 
they are in rural districts, which is due to a 
combination of causes. First, there is the sor- 
did overcrowding and general economic in- 
snffitnency in so many working-class homes, 
(Conditions in some instances where privacy is 
impossible where modesty is wilted and de- 
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cency rapidly goes into decay. Then, co-exist 
ent with the unattractiveness of the home snr 
roandin^ and the utter lack of a real home life 
are the many glittering and dangerous snbsti- 
tntes in the form of disreputable dance-halls, 
suggestive shows, questionable rendezvous and 
"hangouts," and other artificial attractions, al 
purposely devised by their commercial backerc 
to be sexually stimulating and morally corrupt 
ing. Factory conditions in many instances 
where large numbers of boys and girls, and 
men and women, of all types and characters ar9 
thrown together indiscriminately, and wher^ 
the exploitation of the indecent sexnal motiv i 
is so often indulged in as an antidote for thi 
monotonous working routine, all tend to prevcD t 
or break down a healthy sex-life. Another fac 
tor by no means insignificant in the venerea 
history of city life is the extreme opposite o 
these phenomena — i.e., the social parasite anc 
the gilded youth, who lavish their time and 
money on self-pleasure, which inevitably in-\ 
eludes promiscuous sexnail indulgence, with its\ 
consequent trail of disease. 
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WMle no actual statistics appear to be avail- 
able of the relative prevalence of venereal di- 
seases among the varions indnstrial classes in 
this coDntrjr, some interesting figures have been 
compiled in England, covering this phase of the 
subject. As the social customs and many 
other conditions prevailing in the two countries 
are so similar, these figures may fairly apply, 
with some few reservations, to America as welL 

At any rate, they tend to confirm the general 
opinion of dose observers of social and indns- 
trial conditions in this country; and besides 
they are of sufficient importance in themselves, 
and of BO reliable a source as to justify re- 
printing at this time. 

The following table' of the mortality from 
syphilis and the three consequential diseases 
(general paralysis of the insane, locomotor 
ataxia and aneurysm) among males over 15 
years of age, is arranged from figures quoted 
in the report of the Boyal Commission on 
Venereal Diseases, of which Lord Sydenham of 
Combe was Chairman : 

• Quoted from The Vatton'* Bnltk, bf Sir Uftlcolm Horrii. 
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raEVALSNCE CUBB MATt 

1 UnBkilled labour 429 

2 Between ikilkd and tmskiUed latotir . . 304 

3 Upper and middle 302 

A Between 3 and S 2B0 

6 Skilled Ubour 2M 

« Textila workers ISO 

7 Mineri 177 

8 J^icaltural labourers 106 

This compilation of figares well iUnstrates 
the meeting of the social extremes on a plane 
approaching syphilitic equity, the mortality be- 
ing highest among the nnskilled and partly 
skilled labourers on the one hand, and the 
"npper and middle classes" on the other. 
The Report states that possibly the discrimina- 
tion in Classes 1 to 5 may admit of some error, 
bat that the last three classes — ^textile workers^ 
miners and agricoltaral labonrers — are prob- 
ably well defined. 

While there are no actual figures bearing 
upon the geographical and occupational distri- 
bution of gonorrhea, which is of course more 
prevalent, the evidence obtained by the Boyal 
Commission shows that, like syphilis, it is very 
predominantly a town and city disease. 
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Outside of the government's actual military 
activities, there is probably no other part of our 
national life which has more quickly responded 
to the reaction occasioned by the breakdown of 
the age-old conspiracy of silence than industry. 
The reasons for this have been alluded to : first, 
that the government carried on an insistent 
campaign which demanded recognition on the 
part of the leaders in industry; secondly, that 
once the attempt had been made, it was found 
economically advantageous and profitable, both 
to capital and to the worker; and a third reason 
for the comparatively wide scope of the in- 
dustrial campaign, was because of the fact that 
the highly centralized organization of industry 
enabled the program to be quickly and effi- 
ciently applied. 

Undoubtedly the industrial campaign, in 
many instances at least, has been carried on as 
effectively ae is possible until the public be- 
comes educated up to the standard already set 
by the leaders of the sex hygiene movement. 
This does not mean that the industrial aspect 
of the sex hygiene program should be in any 
manner curtailed — ^in fact, it should be broad- 
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ened and promoted in every way, which in turn 
will act as a valuable public edncatiooal agency 
' — bat it emphasizes the necessity for all other 
divisions of society to likewise spur themselves 
on to greater effort in biinging about the de- 
sired results : a public adequately informed on 
the principles of sex edacation. 

So we are again brought to the point where 
we mast acknowledge that enlightenment and 
instruction on the problems of sex are matters 
that concern every individual, every institution 
and oiganization, and every phase of our in- 
tricate social life. 
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The problems of sex as an integral part of 
life have so recently become a subject of vide 
popular discassion that no settled policy of sex 
instmction in the public schools has as yet been 
inangnrated. In fact, while a great deal is be- 
ing written and spoken of in edacational circles 
aboat this matter, very little actual or concrete 
results are apparent at the present time. 

While the ground has been broken and the 
preliminary features of sex problems shaped 
in the industrial world, and among the various 
'mediums of publicity, such as the public prints, 
the lecture platform, literature, drama, etc., the 
question of sex instruction in the public schools 
is still in a comparatively embryonic stage of 
development — the growth is there in a way, but 
Wt is almost invisible or below the surface. 
Nevertheless, this is not necessarily discourag- 
ing, as every process has to pass through this 
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evolationary course. And in this case the diffi- 
cnltiea are of a two-fold nature, involving youth 
in the mass as the material to he worked upon, 
which of course requires caution in the experi- 
mental period of such a radical innovation ; and, 
in the second place, becanse of the time- 
honoured policg^ of prudery which has so deeply 
affected our whole outlook on life, there is a 
scarcity of teadiers capable of handling the sub- 
ject satisfactorily. 

As a result of- a questionnaire ^ seat out to 
thirty-eight typical American cities in 1918, 
Boliciting information in regard to municipal 
measures of vice control, sex hygiene problems, 
(etc., only the barest start was indicated in the 
matter of a definite sex educational policy in 
the public schools. Only two cities — Pueblo, 
Colorado, and Rochester, New York — out of 
twenty-six that responded on this question, bad 
inaugurated sex instruction in the public schools 
and in training schools for teachers. Some- 
what more encouraging progress was noted in 
giving lectures to parents; six of the cities 

1 See "Socikl L^eUtiou uid Viw Control" by Joieph IbjcTt 
fiooial B]/gimt, July, 1919. 
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which replied having undertaken sach a meas- 
nre, namely, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Oak- 
land, California, Soath Bend, Indiana, and the 
two cities previonsly mentioned, which have also 
established a definite sex edncatiooal policy for 
teachers and pnpila. 

There is a wide variance of opinion among 
educators themselves as to the best methods of 
sex instmction in the public schools, although 
the conviction is almost unanimous that it 
should be taken up. The crucial problem, there- 
fore, is largely one of ways and means. And 
undoubtedly a full discussion of the question 
will do much to bring about a general under- 
standing. 

At a conference of educators in January, 1919, 
representing schools and colleges of Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia (sections in which conservative thought pre- 
dominates), vigorous resolutions were adopted 
advocating, (1) "That sex education be given 
its normal place in relation to physical educa- 
tion, biology, physiology, hygiene, general sci- 
ence, and such other subjects in which it has 
a rational place. (2) That it is desirable that 
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BQch essential matters as reproduction in a few 
typical forms of plants and animals, elementary 
facts- concerning ductless glands, including sex 
glands, the true significance of physiological 
changes occurring during puberty and adoles- 
cenee, the main facts concerning the cause, man- 
ner of spreading and possible results of gonor- 
rhea and syphilis, and the fundamental facts 
concerning heredity, be taught the first year of 
high school." 

The resolutions also urged that the United 
States Pnblic Health Service and the United 
States Bureau of Education appoint a com- 
mittee which will co-operate with other organi- 
zations for the purpose of making the work of 
sex education effective. 

This conference was the first of twelve held 
in different parts of tlje country early in 1919, 
to consider the problems of sex education in 
high schools. This wideepread interest looks 
like the forerunner of some concrete results. 

The necessity of sex instruction was forcibly 
impressed upon a college teacher in connection 
with his activities in a Student Army Training 
Camp. He wrote: "I have been in charge of 
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a section of the coarse in H7^eiie and Sanita- 
tion given to members of the Student Army 
Training Corps, and until I came in contact 
with the yoong men throagh this coarse, I never 
realized how dense is the ignorance of the aver- 
age young man of eighteen concerning the dan- 
ger and effects of venereal disease. In oar 
work in biology here, in the future, we shall en- 
deavour to reach many young men and set them 
right on this snbject." 

There is still the remaining remnants of par- 
ental opposition to children receiving enlight- 
enment on this subject, but fortunately it is 
gradually — and when considering our past tra- 
ditions, even fast — fading away. And there is 
every prospect of further acceleration of this 
tendency within the next few years. The other 
manifold educational activities that are being 
undertaken throughout civil life cannot but 
have the most favourable results to this end. 

The Cbamberlain-Eahn bill which was passed 
by Congress in July, 1918, made definite pro- 
visions for promoting sex instruction in the 
public schools in the following two subsections 
of the Section on Educational Activities: 
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Subsection on academic emergency meas- 
ures. ThroQgh this subsection, the Public 
Health Service will reach bo far as possible 
yoQDg men and boys in the high schools of 
the United States. Lectures, exhibits, and 
pamphlets will be utilized. The activities of 
this subsection and the Subsection on School 
Curricula are directed with the co-operation 
of the Bureau of Education which has de- 
tailed a liaison officer for this work. 

Subsection on school curricula. In order 
that misguided efforts of teachers in sex edu- 
cation may be prevented, in order that the 
problems of sex among young people gener- 
ally may be understood^ and in order that 
scientific methods may be utilized in the de- 
velopment of biology, physical education, 
domestic science, sociology, and kindred sub- 
jects so as to include the essential facts of 
Bex, efforts will be made to bring about the 
thoughtful study of problems of sex educa- 
tion. This subsection will work among ad- 
ministrative officers of colleges and schools 
and among teachers of colleges, secondary 
and primary schools throughout the United 
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States. Suggested courses of study for 

teachers will b^ prepared and distributed and 

conf erent^s will be arranged. 

Every year hundreds of thousands of 
children, boys and girls in the early teens, are 
leaving sdioola to grope with the problems of 
life, in dangerous ignorance of their sexual na- 
ture, and totally unprepared to meet many 
grave situations that will inevitably confront 
thena. These young people, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have not been taught by their parents 
or teachers, but have received their only "in- 
formation" through the subterranean channels 
of vile gossip and street talk. With a full 
comprehension of this fact, even the most con- 
servative should be able to realize that much 
harm can be averted and much good accom- 
plished as an emergency measure by talks on sex 
hygiene, given by carefully selected instructors 
at school meetings. However, as a permanent 
policy, the teaching of se^ hygiene in the public 
schools as a separate subject would be a mis- 
take. It is generally agreed that men should 
be chosen to speak to boys and women to girls. 
Where the schools at present lack competent 
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jnat.mi'.tnrH. and until they can be developed, 
speakers can be secured through State Boards 
of Health, hygiene societies, and often throng^ 
such agencies as the T. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. Exhibits and pamphlets are available 
for ase in connection with talks, as also are 
stereopticons and motion pictures, which may 
be profitably employed. 

While it is necessary in these talks to older 
boys and girls to refer to the dangers of vener- 
eal disease, positive appeals to both sexes on 
the basis of physical fitness and g ltfcrfry are 
among the most effective means of incnlcating 
r ational sex ethics. There is a quaUty of ideal- 
ism in everyTi^ftmal boy and girl, which is par- 
ticularly susceptible at the adolescent period, 
that responds to this appeal. Too great em- 
phasis on the abnormal cases with which they 
come in constant contact should not be used by 
physicians, and technical terms should be em- 
ployed as little as possible, consistent with an 
honest, intelligent exposition of the facts* 
Plain, clear language is best in every case, for 
both sexes, and ambiguity is at all-times to be 
avoided. 
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The vital point to be understood in connee- 
tion with sex education, however, is that it 
shoold always be considered in its proper re- 
lationship to the phases of life of which it forms 
a constituent part. Of course where, by the 
act of pedagogical sargery, the phenomena of 
sex have been entirely out off from the school 
cnrricnla, it is necessary to begin somewhere 
with the advanced student, which makes a 
special treatment of the sabject inevitable. 
An ideal system can only be followed out under 
ideal conditions, and we are far from these. 
^Nevertheless, an ideal should be striven for, and 
the only way to make the most of this theory 
in sex education is to realize that the influence 
of sex in life is not isolated to certain experi- 
ences, but that it is inseparably bound up with 
all the activities and manifestations of life. 

Practically every branch of knowledge in 
some way touches on sex problems. Few sub- 
jects can be properly taught with the aspects 
of sex eliminated. The curricnla of our schools 
show very positively that society has had an 
official censor deleting sex from all class-room 
work under the policy of a now ggtworn 
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prudery . The faots of sex and sex infinenoes 
have been left out of all snbjeots no matter how 
much the omission weakens or even falsifies 
them. 

In its true sense, the introdnotion of sex in- 
stroction is not to add subjects bat merely to 
remove the taboo from certain kinds of know- 
ledge which form organic parts of coarses in 
biology, nature stndy, physiology and physical 
education, oommnnity civics and sociology, 
ethics, history, economics, general Uterature, 
etc. The gross inadequacy of the old policy is 
readily apparent. We take up nature study, 
for instance, with the young animal and end 
with the death, giving no account of the renewal 
process ; in physiology the reproductive organs 
are as if non-existent, and in the discussion of 
contagious diseases venereal infections are 
omitted (the ridiculousness of this is evident 
when we consider that gonorrhea is the most 
prevalent of all infectious diseases, excepting 
only measles). In selections from literature 
the sex motives are suppressed ; in history and 
sociological studies their significance is ignored ; 
in. the consideration of economic questions aU 
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relation to sex factors is overlooked. In the 
teaching of ethics, we too frequently deal with 
a SQperficial morality, withont any real concep- 
tion of the deep underlying motives of sex that 
are so thoroughly involved in this subject. 

So the field of sex ednoation in the pablio 
.schools really lies in broadening the existing 
courses, eliminating their artificial restrictions ; 
in making them fundamentally soand and scien- 
tifically accurate. One exceptionally progress- 
ive and resourceful public school principal in 
an important Eastern city, which has not 
adopted a sex educational policy told the writer 
that in the classes which he personally taught 
he always endeavoured to bring out the signifi- 
cance of sex in the various subjects as lully as 
the present public attitude would permit This 
he was successful in doing, and the pupils ac- 
cepted the facts iu their proper light without 
any consciousness of receiving "sex instruc- 
tion." Even in his grammar classes he em- 
phasized that the presence of sex is evidenced 
by the rules of gender. 

There are countless ways in which tiie enter- 
prising and well-prepared teacher can, by in- 
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dividual initiative, interpret and teach the vital 
facts of life to his pupils even before a general 
policy of sex instniction is ofiicially formulated. 
The teacher who does this intelligently and con- 
scientiously is inestimably enhancing his (or 
her) profession. And it should always be 
borne in mind that the child is particnlarly re- 
sponsive to this desirable teaching, and accepts 
the natural facts of life in the most matter of 
fact way, escept possibly in those cases where 
the young mind has been so warped by evil 
associations that plain speaking serves to 
stimulate debased impulses. But as these de- 
praved tendencies would seek expression any- 
way, the power of truth over evil may eventu- 
ally have an ameliorating influence; and as it 
will prevent many others from falling into 
error, it is that much the more reason why the 
subject should be honestly approached. 

In relation to sex education in the public 
schools, Miss Jane Addams, one of our most 
thoughtful students of social conditions, writes : 
"Such teaching is an enormous advance for 
the children whose c^aaity would otherwise 
have been satisfied from poisonous sources, 
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and "Vfbo wonld have learned of simple phyBical 
matters from snch secret nnderonrrents of cor- 
rapt knowledge as to have forever perverted 
their minds. Tet this first direct step towards 
an adequate educational approach to this sub- 
ject has been surprisingly difficult owing to the 
self-consolousDess of grown-up people; for 
while the children receive the teaching quite 
simply, their parents often take alarm.'" 

There is all too much evidence of the mis- 
fortune and ruin that have befallen so many 
school children, not to speak of the lack of 
preparation for parenthood and to face the 
problems of life for nearly all of them, in the 
old policy of emasculated education. That 
evasion and mystery of a natural phenomenon 
tend to a morbid curiosity and immoral prac- 
tices have been amply demonstrated by experi- 
ence. Frank Wedekind's powerful drama, 
The Awakening of Spring, which so grimly 
thmsts over the footlights the lesson that 
blighted lives and even death may be the fate 
of brilliant school children because of their 
ignorance of sex truths, was a factor in atimn- 

t ftom A Veto Conaeienee and A.n Ancient Bvit. 
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lating many people to thought and action on 
this snbject. Bat real life has its testimony 
that is no lees impressive, and it may be heard 
from many reliable soorces. 

Dr. Edith B. Lowry, in Teaching Sex Hy- 
giene in the Public Schools, mentions a sad 
condition which was brought to her attention 
by a woman correspondent who wrote: "In a 
small farming commonity of California contain- 
ing about forty children of school age, it was 
discovered that immoral practices had been 
carried on for years among the older children. 
One little girl, being new to the school and also 
being in the habit of telling her mother every- 
thing, repeated some of the sights she had seen 
daring the recess and noon hours, and also 
some of the conversation she had heard among 
the children. Investigation later revealed a 
sarprising state of affairs." 

People who suffer the delusion tEat ignoran ce 
is the equivalent of innocence would do well to 
look into the results of the ignorance that they 
have fostered. It is always best to avoid ex- 
as^rated statements, especially in upholding 
s principle that is well able to stand on its own 
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merits — anch as sex education — as eiaggera- 
tion tends to weaken rather than stren^en a 
sonnd position. But when reliable anthorlties 
set forth certain evidence, we have at least to 
give their testimony the fullest consideration. 
Dr. Robert N. Willson, a distingmshed physi- 
cian of Philadelphia, in his very thorough book, 
The Education of the Young in Sex Bygi&te, 
gives this illostration of the prevalence of gross 
immorality in a school where the vital facts of 
sex had been suppressed in the name of inno- 
cence: "One yonng teacher writes from a 
small commnnity — 'My whole being has just 
gone through a terrible shock of discovering 
that of a group of my high school boys, the 
finest group of boys in a New Jersey City — 
there is perhaps only one who has not already 
fallen morally. What is to be done for our 
boysT' " 

Could rational sex knowledge have done 
worse t Those who have had experience with 
the results of an honest conception of sex truths, 
and the ethical basis that this establishes, are 
fully confident that proper and timely instruc- 
tion would make such wholesale offenses impos- 
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sible, and greatly diminish the number of Indi- 
vidnal ones. 

The Eev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil, in 
The Nation's Morals (Casaell, London), gives 
the following illmninating accoont of his yonth- 
fol experiences in a school environment of sex 
ignorance: "I had an experience in one of onr 
great public schools which I am certain I can 
never wish anyone to ondergo. As a boy I was 
immersed in an atmosphere of filth and f oolness 
which was blacker than any I have known later, 
or that I have reason to believe exists in Eng- 
land." 

A correspondent writing to Havelock Ellis, 
says: "The dormitory was boisterous and 
lewd. . . . My principal recollection now is of 
the filthy mystery of foni talk that I neither 
cared for nor understood. What I really 
needed, like all other boys, was a little timely 
help over the sexual problems, but this we none 
of us got, and each had to work out his own 
principle of conduct for himself. It was a long, 
difficult and wasteful process, and I cannot but 
believe that many of us failed in the endeav- 
our." 
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In an address before a meeting of the Sdeaal 
Hygiene Society of the District of Colnmbia on 
January 31, 1918, Lieut. CoL Victor C. 
Vanghan^ M. C, U. S. A., gave the following 
interesting acoonnt of conditions that prevailed 
in a higher institution of learning when the 
snbject was taboo, which were perhaps fairly 
typical of conditions in most universities and 
colleges at that time, and the vast change that 
has been wrought by a policy of sex instmction : 

"Horrible stories are told ns of the great 
prevalence of venereal disease. It is almost 
impossible to get any exact %ares, but my life, 
or at least the greater part of it, has been spent 
in a large university with frcon five to seven 
thousand young men, and I have made a spedal 
study of venereal diseases among these young 
men. At one time, many years ago, twenty per 
cent, of the young men in the University of 
Michigan had some form of venereal disease. 

"It was proposed in the faculty of the Uni- 
versity some years ago that the students should 
have lectures upon syphilis and gonorrhea and 
other venereal diseases. Some of the old men 
in the faculty held up their hands in horror. 
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"Why," they said, "to give lectures upon this 
subject would be to admit that oar students 
sometimes have the diseasel" From that time 
on, every stndent, male student, in the Uni* 
versity has been practically compelled to attend 
a course of lectures on the venereal diseases. 
The number of cases of venereal disease at the 
University has rapidly diminished. Last year 
there were some thirty'Seven cases, most of 
which came to the University with the disease." 

The girl's side of the case may also be heard. 
Miss Margaret O. Bondfield, Secretary of the 
"Wi^an's jjfthnnr -hnrtga^, who is known to 
lAmericft through her visit in 1919 as a fraternal 
delegate of the English workers to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour Convention, and who 
spent several months here studying industrial 
conditions and lecturing, gave this testimony 
some years ago at the Public Morals Confer- 
ence in London: 

"I wonder if you can realize what it means 
to a giri of, say twelve years of age in an ele- 
mentary school, to he introduced to a knowledge 
of the relation of the other sex by means of 
information, startling, vulgar, crudely ez- 
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pressed, and communicated to her by some 
other girl as Ul-inf ormed as herself. ... I have 
{ft vivid recollection, when I attended a Board- 
ring School, that the facts of sex were broken 
r ^ to me in the crudest, mdest and most vulgar 
r,'< way. I remember that for years and years the 
^orror remained with me, and it was only many 
>^^ years after that I met with a good woman who 
^ had the knowledge, the tact and the necessary 
^ influence to be able to wipe oat the nasty im- 
pression that had been made on my mind about 
the facts connected with the sacred transmis- 
sion of life from one generation to anoUier." 
All the evidence goes to prove that the policy 
of suppression has not kept the thoughts and 
feelings of our children off'the snbjeot of sex; 
it has only kept from them the vital truths of 
sex. And in the resultant atmosphere of dark- 
ness, they have garnered the false, the base, the 
vile and the filth, and only too often have 
suffered a lifetime of retribution for the crim- 
inal silence of their parents, and the irrational 
inhibitions of society. 

There have been constmctive results of 
rational sex instruction in the public schools 
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ttiat are illnminating. Dr. D. White, appearing 
before the British Royal CommiBsion on Vener- 
eal Diseases, said: "In Bosnia, neither volnn- 
tary nor compulsory measures had any effect 
till a campaign of instmction was nndertaken." 
In 1902 syphilis raged like a plague in Bosnia. 
The aatborities began to teaeh the children in 
the elementary schools, and to print and dis- 
tribate literature. Seventy-nine per cent, of 
the whole population was examined, and it is 
stated that in a few years the cases of syphilis 
were reduced from 41,000 to 3,000. 

Gallichan {A Text Book of Sex Education) 
states that in France, where education is not 
primarily a means of becoming a successful 
money-maker, proportionate regard is paid to 
the spiritual things of life in the school curri- 
culum. The moral iuBuence of the French 
schools has been described with fervent appre- 
ciation by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, the well-known 
American authority. Due attention is being 
directed to sex education in France, and mach 
credit is to be accorded to the earnestly scien- 
tific humanist and physician Pinard, for his elo- 
quent appeal for this amelioration of the edn- 
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cational code. Dr. Lncien Batte, an eminent 
medical inspector of schools in France, speak- 
ing at the English meeting of the International 
Congress on School Hygiene, advocated the 
teaching of sexnal hygiene as quite as impor- 
tant as any of the laws of health. 

£llis writes that in the Italian Normal 
Schools the subjects of sex and reproduction 
are looked upon as a necessary educational pro- 
cess. Michels {Seamal Ethics) refers to the 
advance in this form of education in Italy, 
and gives an account of a representative confer- 
ence of men of science, clerics and pedagogues 
convened for the discussion of the sex question. 

Dr. Eduard Ceresole, of Lansanne, Switzer- 
land, is of the opinion that "It is more necess- 
ary to the child's moral and physical welfare 
that he should be instructed on sexual ques- 
tions than to be taught any other of the actual 
school curriculum. ... To the people who 
taboo all sexual subjects as immoral, I will an- 
swer that a scientific fact or truth is never 
immoral, but that the hypocrisy and conceal- 
ment now prevailing with regard to such 
matters are decidedly so." 
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To more fully understand the reason for the 
late development of a scientific grappling with 
the problems of sex hygiene and venereal dis- 
ease, we must take into consideration the fact 
that our real knowledge of many vital facts 
conceraing these problems is of comparatively 
recent origin. Of course, this does not excuse 
the age-old attitude of prudery and hypocrisy 
that has accompanied questions relating to sex, 
which has been particularly notorious in the 
English-speaking countries. 

Previous to 1900, a great deal of scientific 
and sociological research work had been ac- 
complished and observations made that have 
been useful in our later period of upbuilding, 
but it has been since the advent of the twentieth 
centnry that we have begun to apply our knowl- 
edge effectively and get tan^ble results. The 
Brussels Conferences of 1902 and 1904 were 
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landmarks in the world-Mstoiy of this move- 
ment, and were inflaential in stimulating the 
activities of edncational propaganda in many 
conntries. The American delegate at these 
conferences, Dr. Prince A- Morrow, whose 
pioneer efforts we have already alluded to, 
brought back with him renewed inspiration to 
do battle with the intrenched forces of ignor- 
ance and pmdery. 

Our helplessness in the face of the ravages 
of syphilis is not to be wondered at when we 
realize that it was not nntU 1905 that the organ- 
ism of syphilis {spirochaeta pallida) was dis- 
covered. This was followed by the develop- 
ment of the Wassermann reaction in 1907; the 
prei>aration of salvarsan, colloquially known as 
"606", for the treatment of syphilis by Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich in 1910; and in 1911 the sncoess- 
fnl inoculation of syphilis and cultivation of its 
o]^;anism. New data on the characteristics and 
treatment of gonorrhea were also obtained, 
which aided in placing the anti-venereal dis- 
ease fight on a strictly scientific basis. - 

In tJie intervening years, the struggle has 
been one of a few determined pioneers in vari- 
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ODB central points of the coontry for public rec- 
ognition of the question. Up to the beginning 
of the war, they were gaining ground and find* 
ing increased support, bat only too slowly. 
With the outbreak of the war, there was an 
electrifying change. A few weeks of mobiliza- 
tion sufficed to demonstrate that a new policy 
was necessary; a new public attitude impera- 
tive, and accordingly a new official program was 
inaugurated. And this was not by any means 
limited to the military command, whose im- 
portant activities in the field of sex education 
and hygiene we have already covered, bat a 
comprehensive program for civil life was for- 
mulated as well. This movement gathered 
such an impetus within so brief a time that it 
taxed all the resources and facilities of the ex- 
isting hygiene societies, and hard pressed their 
trained workers to meet the nation-wide de- 
mands upon them. 

The United States Public Health Service be- 
came the great centralized seat of activity, its 
ramifications and operations extending into all 
the states, every city of consequence in the 
country, and wherever else that a call may have 
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been made upon it. The state legislative bodies 
were supplied with tmiform drafts of proposed 
legislation to meet the new demands for com- 
bating prostitntion, preventing venereal dis- 
eases, and condncting a policy of sex hygiene 
generally. The important cities and towns 
were bron^t into line to carry out the munici- 
pal end of the national campaign, and were 
nrged to co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the state and federal anthorities. All institn- 
tions having to do with inflnenoing the public 
mind were appealed to for support. The news- 
papers and other media of publicity; leaders 
in civic affairs, churches, and religious associa- 
tions, libraries, men's and women's clubs, as 
well as the schools and industrial organizations, 
which we have noted — all were reached, and 
nearly all responded with more or less enthusi- 
asm. 

Early in the campaign most of the states in- 
angnrated a Bureau of Venereal Disease Con- 
trol under the jarisdiction of the State Board 
of Health. The law-mills began to grind out 
legislation aiming at vice restriction and pro- 
moting social hygiene and rational treatment 
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of sex questions, with varying degrees of ano- 
cess. Practically all the states have enacted 
some laWs for the eradication of venereal dis- 
eases ; the suppression of prostitution, and the 
furtherance of sex enlightenment. At this 
writing (October, 1919), thirteen states have 
passed laws relating to venereal disease in con- 
nection with marriage. The laws vary greatly 
in wording and in some cases are so vague or 
general as to be difficult of strict enforcement 
The purport of all is the same, however, — to 
prevent the marriage of persons infected with 
syphilis or gonorrhea. This denotes a remark- 
able change from the old policy of absolute 
official silence. 

A summary of the recent report of the Com- 
mittee ou Advance in Sanitary Practice, cover- 
ing thirty-two states and provinces in North 
America, arranged according to the greatest 
amount of activity in eadi subdivision, shows 
tJie following order : 

1. Venereal diseases. 2. Communicable di- 
seases (general). 3. Child hygiene and public 
health education. 4. Public health nursing. 
5. Vital statistics. 6. Sanitary engineering. 
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7. Laboratory. 8. Besearoh. 9. Industrial 
hygieae. 10. Food and Drags. 

One of the most effective means of fighting 
the venereal peril is in the establishment of free 
clinics for the treatment of these diseases, and 
the suppression of qoaobs Who prey upon the 
ignorance of the poorer classes of people and 
the foreign-speaking elements/ and literally 
rob them of their hard-earned money. In- 
variably it has been the experience that the 
cHnics have been well patronized and mnch 
good work accomplished. As an illDStration 
that is qnite typical, twelve free clinics were 
established in Oklahoma cities by the state 
Board of Health. Within two months after 
opening, the one in Oklahoma City reported 
1,200 patients, and that at Tnlsa, 1,300. At 
one of the clinics on the same day a person aged 
73 and another aged 12 applied for treatment. 

1 In tbfl Boti-veDereal disaue ouDpaign of ft mining cor- 
poration in tbe West, an example earn* to tbe attentioit of th« 
offieials of s foreign miner who had been fleeced of over (800, 
hy a "Bpecialiit" for treatment of an ordinary caae of gon- 
orrhea. EvcD witb the expenditure of thie arooont, the man 
waa not cured, although hi« caae quicltif reiponded to propw 
treatment when it waa put in the lunds of a reputabl* 
pliyaidaB. 
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Dozens of cases have come under the observa- 
tion of clinic physicians where patients were 
of tender years, young boys and girls of 12, 
13 and 14 years of age. 

Another important feature of the State cam- 
paigns is the establishment of farms for the 
treatment and regeneration of prostitutes. It 
has been demonstrated that the more whole- 
some life «uch as a farm affords is the best 
physical and moral tonic for these women. 
They are almost invariably the victims of cir- 
cumstances, with the physical shortcomings that 
are so common in the social groups from which 
they are largely drawn, and besides have 
usually one or more venereal diseases. And a 
large percentage are mentally subnormal. 
Prom data covering a widely distributed 
variety of sources, it was found that Z3% per 
cent, of all the prostitutes observed were 
feeble-minded.' Whatever hope there may be 
of redeeming these unfortunate women is en- 
hanced by the influence of getting tbem in touch 
with nature. This humane policy is a radical 

■ It hu been Mtimated that i^m of <"« per cent of the 
g«iierftl populstion are fMblflmindcd. 
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departure from the old custom of sending proB- 
titntes into the hope-omshing environment of 
the prison tombs. 

The cities and towns have even a more vital 
role to play in the program. The state to a 
large extent makes the laws, bnt it remains for 
the mnnicipalities to enforce them, and to co- 
operate with effective ordinances supplement- 
ing the state and national legislation. 

One of the most important phases of this 
work has been in stamping oot commercialized 
prostitntion as far as possible ; and partictdarly 
in rooting oat the old segregated and red light 
districts. The American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation reports that nearly 250 red light dis- 
tricts in the United States have been closed 
since 1910, including some of the oldest and 
most notorions in the country. More than 150 
of these have been closed since 1916, and few 
have ever reopened. 

For those who imagine that a "regulated'* 
r«d light district is a source of protection 
against venereal diseases, because the inmates 
are regularly inspected by physicians, it would 
be well for them to know the cold facts. On 
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the Barbary Coast of San Francisco, 97 per 

cent of the prostitutes were foond (in 1917) 
to be infected. In the Baltimore district (in 
1915) it was found that 96 per cent, of the in- 
mates had a venereal disease. And so it nms 
from the districts in the large cities down to 
■the smaller towns. In Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania (in 1919), there were three honses with 
twenty prostitutes, each of whom had a physi- 
cian's certificate testifying that she was free 
from disease — and eighteen of them had syphi- 
lis or gonorrhea, or both. 

A concrete illustration of the possible results 
of a red light district in a community will be in 
order. The experience of the Surgeon Qen- 
eral's Office, United States Army, indicates 
that at least 75 per cent, of all infections of men 
are due to professional prostitutes. For in- 
stance, in a draft of about 500 white men from 
an Oklahoma county, received at Camp Bowie, 
it was found that 90 per cent, of the men were 
infected with venereal disease. Medical of- 
ficers at once investigated the reasons for this 
extraordinary percentage of infections, and it 
was found that the county from which these 
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drafteeB came was the only one in Oklahoma 
that allowed red light districts to exist. 

The difficnlties of eradicating the red light 
districts are increased by the attitude of many 
elements, indoding some that masqaerade under 
the cloak of respectability. Besides political 
ward heelers, the liqnor interests, etc., that may 
be expected to defend a source of easy revenue, 
there are other groups and institutions that 
often pemut themselves to be involved in the 
defense of the traffic in women. 

Joseph Mayer, in "Social Legislation and 
Vice Control" {Social Hygiene, Jnly, 1919) 
states thati "Business, also, was frequently ob- 
served to connive in the furtherance of the vice 
interests. Certain merdiants believe tiie open 
town is good for business. They feel that 
visitors are more apt to patronize such a caty 
and spend money freely in 'taking in the 
sights. ' Certain types of business, such as the 
liquor traffic, are directly connected with the 
social evil Often big corporations or banks, 
anxions to avoid annoyances or gain certain 
privileges, side with corrupt political ele- 
ments." 
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Nor does segregation segregate, as is com- 
monly supposed by those who do not know the 
facts. In reality, where a "district" is toler- 
ated, it is an incentive for private prostitutes 
to come and ply their trade in that city. Dal- 
las, Texas, which thon^t it had a model red 
li|^t district, foond out that 80 per cent, of the 
prostitutes were scattered throagh the residen- 
tial sections. This tendency has been noted 
.everywhere. In Europe, where segregation has 
been long an ofBdal policy, it is even more 
notable. Abraham Flexner {Prostitution in 
Europe) states that 99 per cent, of all the 
prostitutes in Paris live OUTSIDE the segre- 
gated districts. The existence of a district 
where prostitution is protected by the city 
makes it easy for new girls to begin a career 
of commercialized prostitution; and also for 
diem to be forced into it by pimps, whose prin- 
cipal or sole occupation is to recruit prostitutes 
and live off their earnings. It incites crimes 
against women by fostering sexaal promiscuity 
and providing a source of sexual degeneracy 
and bratalization, that cannot be limited to the 
"districts" from which they emanate. 
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Characteristic of the old w{(7 of handling the 
venereal problem was the ntter lack of f adlities 
for the treatment of those suffering from in- 
fections of this nature. In contrast to the new 
policy of free olinioa, which has been found 
to be so efScadous in combating the diseases 
and promoting social hygiene, there were 
formerly no special clinics for this purpose, and 
a great many hospitals refused to take venereal 
cases. In 1900, only twenty-six beds for women 
suffering from venereal disease were provided 
by the great city of New York.^ In an address 
at a meeting of the Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis in memory of Dr. Prince A. 
Morrow, in New York City on May 22, 1913, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot said; "Medical practice and 
hospital practice have changed much in this re- 
spect since Dr. Morrow began to urge adequate 
public provision for the treatment of active 
venereal disease. Eight years ago most of the 
best hospitals refused patients suffering from 
such ailments. Now many cases of these dia- 

* Tha jSootoI Evil—Ita Cautet and Cure, p. 24, by William L. 
Holt, M.D. It is now eBtimated that ordinarilf at least 1,000 
cases a month of ayphilis or gonorrhea in some fonn an re- 
ceived at Bellevue Hospital alone. 
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eases are admitted to those same hospitals for 
care and treatment. This is an immense 
change for the better. It is the only humane 
way and the only safe way. Why should per- 
sons saffering from venereal disease he free to 
move about in the crowds of city life, in public 
life, in public vehicles, places of amusement, 
public eating places, lodging houses, and hotels) 
Society has long since ceased to allow such free- 
dom to persons suffering from diphtheria, soar- 
let fever, measles or smallpox." 

Commenting on a similar state of affairs in 
England, James Marohant {Birth-rate and 
Empire, p. 151) states: "We shut oar hos- 
pitals to the treatment of venereal diseases ; the 
medical faculty had little experience in curing 
them, and we drove the sufferers into the hands 
of quacks, their only refuge. ' ' 

A feature of every municipal campaign under 
the present policy is the determination to drive 
quacks out of business. City ordinances have 
been passed prohibiting them from circulating 
advertising matter in any form, and other steps 
have been taken to prevent Qxem from practic- 
ing. Newspapers for the past few years have 
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been more and more refasing to accept tliia 
objectionable type of advertising, ontil now it 
is only in very exceptional cases that a paper 
will consent to disgrace its pages with the 
fraudulent copy of venereal qnai^. 

Tbere is considerable activil^ being shown, 
too, among chnrohes and reli^ons organiza- 
tions. This is a healthy sign, and it abont com- 
pletes the circle of important institntions that 
are aligned in the fight for personal and social 
hygiene. In a call of the Public Health Service, 
which was sent to about 115,000 ministers of 
this country, to observe February 23, 1919, as 
"Health Sunday," a surprisingly hearty re- 
sponse was met with from all denominations. 
Refusals to co-operate in the observance of this 
day were few but pointed. The Social Hygtene 
Bnlletin (February, 1919) makes the following 
reference to some of the latter: *']j» response 
to the question whether the minister would 
preach the sermon on this day, one reply re- 
marked, 'No.' Would he bring the matter to 
the attention of his congregation? 'Certainly 
not I ' Needless to add that this reply contained 
no request for the educational pamphlets of- 
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fered for-diatribntion. Aoother of the same 
ilk expressed the belief that the Church had no 
responsibility for either health or social morals, 
and that now, since the war was over, it was 
time the government ceased these fntile and 
unreasonable appeals for co-operation." 

This anti-social tyx>e of mind is alluded to by 
Dr. Wm. L. Holt in his brochure, The Venereal 
PerU, in referring to the pioneer efforts of 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow, and the discouraging 
Sndifference, timidity and opposition he met 
with among the leading clergymen in the earlier 
days — hot so many years ago. As Dr. Holt 
renoarke, "The good clergymen thought for- 
sooth, 'it was not their bnsmess,' whether their 
parishioners had their lives ruined by venereal 
plagues, from which they might be saved by 
a little moral and scientific training I" But 
now, happily, these men are in the minority. 
On the average, there were requests for from 
^ to 200 copies of various educational leaf- 
lets published by the Health Service. Very 
many clergymen promised that their sermons 
on "Health Sunday'* should include reference 
to the responsibility of churches for such un- 
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social conditions as vice and ill-health in their 
neighbonrbood, and also to lay emphasis on the 
positive measure for bettering sneh conditions. 
Frequently well-known physicians were asked 
to address the congregation on the pnblic health 
campaign. 

In a letter that breatiied the spirit of practi- 
cal co-operation, the diairman of the Moral 
Educational Committee of a sectional yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends, wrote to 
Surgeon General Bnpert Bine: "The best way 
we can help along Health Sunday on February 
23, is to have you send literature as requested 
in this letter to the list of people given on at- 
tached sheet in the quantity suggested. In this 
way all our frieods, churches and conmmnities 
will be reached and whilst all of them will not 
be able to preach a sermon, they will all faith- 
fully distribute the literature sent to them. X 
will influence as many as possible to hold pub- 
lic meetings. I feel sure we can help a little 
through our 59 congregations, scattered 
through New England." 

An earlier state campugn, with a committee 
of pastors working under the direction of Dr. 
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A, I. Folsom, President of the Texas Social 
Hygiene Association, arranged to make Jnne 
30, 1918, "-Social Hygiene Sunday." Thirty- 
five of the leading chnrches invited prominent 
physicians to occupy their pulpits and give a 
clear exposition of social hy^ene, especially 
discQSsing it from the standpoint of public 
health. About 10,000 people heard these ad- 
dresses. During the following two weeks, the 
exhibit belonging to the Texas Social Hygiene 
Association was on public e^ibition for men 
and was visited by an average of 500 a day, to 
whom literature was supplied free. 

In the Spring of 1917, the writer attended a 
lecture "for men only" by the Bev. Billy Sun- 
day. The immense auditorium was filled to its 
capacity by the thousands of men of aU ages 
who came to hear the biggest drawing-card on 
the athletic Evangelist's repertoire — "When 
Chickens Come Home to Roost." With the ut- 
most charity of mind, the method of this mis- 
sionary cannot be commended. While his cita- 
tions in the main were based on scientific facts, 
the manner of presentation was so irrational, 
and his illustrations, apparently calculated to 
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terrify those that had erred or to prevent evil- 
doing, were bo extravagant, that the good that 
might have been done by a constmctive lecture 
on sex hygiene was largely, if not entirely, lost. 
When the vehement dedamation was at its 
height several yonng men were carried out in 
a condition bordering on hysterics. The psy- 
chological effect of a lecture of this character 
on a great many young men who are sadly in 
need of sympathetio advice and explanation, 
rather than denunciation and exaggerated state- 
ments, must be shocking. It may easily lead 
to noorbidity or hypochondria. But after all, 
the misgaided zeal of a spectacular individual 
is only incidental. The happy feature is that 
it is an indication of the trend of tiie times 
toward public recognition and open discussion 
of the problems of sex. 

It would, periiaps, he an important omission 
not to mention in this connection, the first per- 
formances in America of Eugene Brienx's 
Damaged Goods, which did so much to arouse 
interest in the fight for enlightenment on sex 
questions and, in particular, an understanding 
of the peril of venereal diseases. This epochal 
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drama was first presented in this conntr^ at 
a Friday matinee, on March 14, 1913, in the 
Folton Theatre, New York, before members of 
the Sooiol(^ioal Fond. It was at once ao- 
claimed by the public, press and pnlpit as the 
greatest contribution ever made by the Stage 
to the oanse of himianity. Mr. Bichard Ben- 
nett, who had the courage to produce the play, 
in the face of savage criticism from the ignor- 
ant, was overwhelmed with requests for a repe- 
tition of the performance. 

Before deciding whether or not to present 
Damaged Goods to the general public, it was 
arranged that the highest officials in the United 
States should pass judgment upon the manner 
in which the play teaches its vital lesson. A 
special guest performance for members of the 
Cabinet, members of both houses of Congress, 
members of the United States Supreme Court, 
representatives of the Diplomatic Corps and 
others prominent in national life was given in 
Washington, D. C, on Sunday afternoon, April 
6, 1913. The National Theatre was crowded to 
the doors with the moat distinguished audience 
ever assembled in America, including esolu- 
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Bively the foremost men and women of the Capi- 
tal. The reception and eDdorsement which 
tiiis Temarkable performance received resulted 
in the continuance of tiie New York perform- 
ances until midsommer. 

The Washington Post, commenting on the 
performance, said: "The play was presented 
with all the impressiveness of a sermon, with 
all the vigour and dynamic force of a great 
drama; with all the earnestness and power .of 
vital trutii." 

The Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hlllis wrote to 
Mr. Bennett ae follows in regard to the impres- 
sion the play made upon him : "Daring the past 
twenty-one years since I entered pnblic life, I 
have experienced many exciting hours under the 
influence of reformer, orator and actor, but, in 
this mood of retrospection, I do not know that 
I ever passed through a more thrilling, terrible, 
and yet hopeful experience than last evening, 
while I listened to your interpretation of 
Eugene Brieus's Damaged Goods." 

Eabbi Simon, of the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation, was no less enthusiastic in his 
praise.: "If I could preach from my pulpit a 
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sermon one-tenth as powerful, as convincing, 
as far-reaching and as helpful as this perform- 
ance of Damaged Goods mnst be, I wonld con- 
sider that I had achieved the trimnph of my 
life." Many other leading clergymen gave the 
play their wholehearted endorsement. 

The Public Libraries, of conrse, are an im- 
portant factor in the campaign of sex-edaca- 
tion, and they have shown a splendid spirit of 
co-operation with the Public Health Service and 
other leading agencies in the national move- 
ment. A great many libraries have purchased 
for their shelves and carefully directed cir- 
culation a complete stock of accredited books 
on the subject, and are ntUizing every effort to 
get them into the proper hands at the proper 
time. A number of libraries have had letters 
printed on their own stationery to be mailed to 
parents on the birthdays -of their children, so 
that the parent may ^ve the child such advice 
and guidance as may be desirable. 

In several hundred cities throughout the 
United States, Y. M. C. A. industrial libraries 
have opened a new avenae for reaching men in 
industries in the venereal disease campiugn. 
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In addition to this, anitable literature has been 
placed in shop recreation and reading rooms in 
nnmerons plants, many of which have engaged 
special Y. M. C. A. indnstrial Secretaries to 
oondoot the social and educational activities. 
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SEX EITOWLBOQB AS A FBEBEQUIBrrB OF PASBNT- 
HOOD 

It mig^t be stated with the utmost tmth that 
the lamentable results of sex ignorance, whidi 
in part we have fonnd it necessary to review, 
wonld be an all-sufficient jnsti&eation for ra- 
tional sex knowledge as a prereqniBite of parent- 
hood. The conntlees nnmber of lives wrecked, 
the innnmeTable family tragedies, and the 
widespread suffering, so much of which mig^t 
have been avoided if onr yonth had received 
proper sex enlightenment, are ample testimony 
of a general parental delinqnen<7 on this sub- 
ject. 

Bat in addition to this very material reason 
for a new educational and ethical standard in 
parenthood, there mnst also not be overlooked 
the vast possibilities for mntaal development 
that lie in the closer and more intimate fellow- 
ship between parents and children. This is 
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equally true of the fine spirit of comradeship 
that may be developed between father and son, 
and between mother and dao^ter, or among 
them all, which grows and ripens as the years 
go by. 

With a common understanding, a wholesome 
freedom of expression and honesty of thought, 
a family association of this kiijd has a new 
meaning in comparison with the conventional 
domestic circle whidi labours xmder a dond of 
taboos, irrational restrictions and unwarranted 
repressions. Of course, it is obvious ^t the 
subject of sex forms bnt a small, though es- 
sential, part of the limitless field of cultural 
development that may profitably be explored. 
Questions pertaining to sex should be treated 
as natural incidents of life, and matter-of-fact 
details of the all-around education. In this 
way they are neither over-emphasized nor suf- 
fered to be ignored. 

From an ideal educational standpoint, the 
facts of sex-life had better not be given periodi- 
cally in spedal lessons, unless of course in- 
dividuals would otherwise receive no aoeurate 
information on the subject. It is very much 
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more desirable that they be given in connec- 
tion with general instruction, correlated with 
other sabjects. This places sex in its proper 
perspective, without isolating it as something 
to be stressed in contradistinction to the past 
policy of suppressing the question. The knowl- 
edge is then slowly end normally acquired, nat- 
urally accepted, and thoroughly assimilated. 

It is now generally agreed by authorities, 
educators and all those who have given care- 
ful consideration to the subject that instruc- 
tion of the child in sex hygiene should begin 
at an early age. The matter is naturally ap- 
proached by instructing the young child in 
proper care and cleanliness of the sexual or- 
gans on the occasion of the daily bath. No ra- 
tional being wiU attempt to deny that a ques- 
tion BO fundamentally important— one destined 
to affect for good or evil the whole future of 
the individual — ought to receive the attention 
that its importance warrants. It is an indict- 
ment of our sense of educational values that 
many far less vital subjects have received 
vastly more consideration. 

The first teacher unquestionably should be 
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the mother. And for this serious undertaMng 
she should be prepared and steadily strive for 
self-improTement and perfection in her task. 
Being in the closest association with the child 
from the beginning of its first impressions, she 
will be in a position to guide it along throngh 
the early years. The child's perfectly nataral 
cariosity prompts it to ask questions which 
should never he evaded, but which should be an- 
swered in terms suited to the age and compre- 
hension of the child.* The mother should en- 
courage these confidences and make the child 
feet that they are sacred, and that she is the per- 
son to furnish information and give counsel on 
these and other subjects. 

The imparting of sex knowledge can be ^ven 
to particular advantage in connection with 
biological subjects and ethics. These two gen- 
eral classifications, even in the most elementary 

1 "Let no couhmU nor ■uggcstion of pnideiy Imperil the dekr 
mental vision of the child. Bespect for the bodj and the TJtal 
impulse of lore ia the sole moral safeguard for youth. Di»> 
reepect (or sex is the great anooulf of eiriliation. It ii 
the result of a distorted view of modeatr ajid refiuemeDt. 
Pmdery, profanitj and obscenity have violated the Banctnarj 
of tore."— From Prudery and The Child, bj Walter M. Oal- 
lichan, in TJU Child, Anguit, 1918. 
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form, afford a natural means of approach to the 
Etndy of the sex organism and functions, and 
the proper individual and social condnct therein 
involved. In fact, these sabjects are not only 
natnral and desirable means of approach, bnt 
they are thoroughly bound up with the psychol- 
ogy and physiology of sex, as they are indeed 
with an intelligent understanding of all other 
phases of life and human activities. 

The following observations of Br. Maud 
Thompson, a recognized authority on child 
training, are extremely pertinent in connection 
with this question: 

"The teaching of ethics furnishes the best 
parallel to the teaching of sex. Moral conduct, 
Kie sex, is interwoven with every aspect of life. 
To isolate it and study it alone produces self- 
oonsciousness and sometimes self-righteousness. 
Ethics is naturally taught and takes its proper 
place in life when the parent helps the child to 
solve each problem of conduct as it arises. 
Literature and history, art and athletics will 
all contribute, and morals so learned will be 
real. 

"The principle of sex education is the same. 
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If the parent takes np vith the child each prob- 
lem of sex-life aa it arises, from the first ob- 
servation of animals to the youth's interest in 
marriage, there is never any point at which the 
Btibject is overwhelming or overstimnlating. 
Moreover, if sex edncation comes to him through 
general physiology and art and literature, 
rather than through books on sex, the sex-life 
will be seen as an essential and beautiful part 
of normal life ; not as either a forbidden fruit 
or an alluring side path."" 

In the field of biology, the task is commenced 
by studying the lower forms of plant and ani- 
mal life, and a gradual approach is nmde to the 
more complicated organisms, imtU finally the 
human animal is reached. Plant life, espe- 
cially, affords excellent opportunities to observe 
and study the beauty and perfect adjustment of 
all the related parts, the functions of the 
stamens and pistils, and the various parts may 
be utilized to point the way towards a higher 
development. 

To learn the facts of sex as they are im- 

t From A Defenae of Evolulionar^ Method* in 8«» Bdna^ 
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personally expressed in flowers is to become 
initiated into the mysteries of the propagation 
of life. To leam the facts of sex as they are 
seen in the common types of the animal world — 
the primitive coartships and natural matings 
of household pets, farm animals or among 
fishes, frogs and birds ; to miderstand that the 
same nniversal urge and cosmic impulse un- 
derlie all of these manifestations, and that all 
other forms of life are in this respect gVin to 
humanity — all a part of the oneness of Nature, 
a beautiful aspect of Pantheism — is to become 
imbued with a deeper and purer conception of 
sex, and a more accurate knowledge of its po- 
tency and ramlQcations.' 

The fact that we are living in a scientific age 
— for with all the shortcomings of our modem 
society, and there are many serious ones, it is 
an era of scientific development in aU lines of 
human activity — has had its effect in tending 
to create a basis for public opinion favourable 
to the new conception of sex education. For 

* These facts are very clearly and simply Ht forth in Har* 
garet SauEer'B little book. What Every Mother Bhould Stww. 
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sex edncation, like all other branches of ra- 
tional edncation, is distinctly soientific And 
with the gradual wearing away of reticence^ 
pmdery and false modesty that have been age- 
long accompaniments of sex qnestions, we are 
beginning to see this modem force intelligently 
applied to a long neglected social concept 

Although pablic recognition and general ac- 
ceptance of the desirability of sex education 
have only recently been manifested, neverthe- 
less there has been prepared a well-formed 
social background for this new attitude by the 
modem trend toward a scientific grappling with 
all other problems of life. 

The attitude of parents, particularly among 
those having educational advantages and in 
better economic circumstances, toward this 
question has been revolutionized within the past 
few years.* The question today is Jiot whether 

* "StetietJcB ptiwred from & nnmber of tepreMntati're col- 
l^n in the Middle StaUs show that onlj one man in twen^ 
receives from his parents uiy adequsta instruction on tiieae 
subjects before IwTing home. If such ^oung men, repreMnt- 
iDg such homea, go out into the world un instructed, to grope 
their way in the darkness of ignorance, what niust be the men- 
tal condition of the youth frwn leas thrifty familleet" — 
From iMtnctim Stfaraimg Sear (IDIO), by WinfleM B. Hall. 
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parents shonld instract their childrea concern- 
ing the fnndamentalB of sex. The whole trend 
of intelligent public and educational opinioii 
answers nnqualifiedly in the affirmative. The 
question now is one of methods. 

The child shonld be taught quite early its 
physical relation to its own mother, the fact of 
its long repose and prenatal development in 
her body, which can be dted as a biologic rea- 
son for the deep and sacred bond of love be- 
tween mother and child." This knowledge can- 
not bnt have the most favourable and reassaring 
effect on the young mind, and it will make more 
deep-rooted the respect and reverence of the 
child for its mother ^t a time when the diild 
is beginning to go around with older chil- 
dren among whom perhaps there may be found 
willing instructors in the perverted traditions 
of the street, and come under other new in- 
fluences, s<nne of which may be dubious at best, 

Today, » great deal better ahowing would be made, although 
the Mot educational movement oan be safd to have oal; fairly 
started to "move." — W. J. F. 

■ " Ifother' means mora to the child who undentanda th« 
iKiantnff t4 "blood of my blood and fledi of mj fleah.' " — Dr. 
Zn.S. WUa. 
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and, unless adequately guarded against by fore- 
knowledge, resnlt in great future harm. 

The protection given by this desirable knowl- 
edge will be reflected In a more firmly intrenched 
peace of mind, and greater self-assurance in 
facing other problems of life, as well as a finer 
reciprocal feeling for the mother when it knows 
the true physical relation between them, instead 
of being deceived and bewildered by evasive or 
ridiculous fictitious accounts of its birth. 

In connection with imparting this informa- 
tion for the first time to the young child an 
account of exceptional literary charm and great 
beauty of thought — quite in harmony with the 
wonderful and sacred nature of the subject- 
matter — is quoted in Carpenter's Love's Com- 
ing of Age: 

"It was not without much anxiety that I 
took the first step on a road I intended to ex- 
plore alone. Chance favoured me. I was in 
Java, and amongst my servants was a dress- 
maker, married to the groom. This woman had 
a dear little baby with a velvety brown skin 
and bright black eyes, the admiration of my 
little daughter, whom I took with me to see 
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mother and child, when the baby was a few 
days old. While she admired and petted it 
wonderingly, I said to her: 'This pretty little 
baby came ont of Djahid like the beautiful but- 
terfly came out of the chrysalis, it lay close 
to Djahid's heart, she jnade it, and kept it there 
till it grew. She loved it so much that she made 
it grow.' Lilly looked at me with her large, in- 
telligent eyes in astonishment. 'Djahid's blood 
made it strong while it lay close to her heart; 
now Djahid will give it milk, and make it strong, 
till it will grow as big as my Lilly. It made 
Djahid ill and made her suffer when it was bom, 
but she soon got well, and she is so glad.' 
Lilly listened, very much interested, and when 
she got home, she told her father the story, for- 
getting nothing. Bat beyond that, she did not 
refer again to the matter, and soon forgot all 
abont it The birth of Djahid's second baby 
gave me the opportunity of repeating the little 
lesson. This time she asked some questions. 
I explained many things to the eager little 
listener, very simply, and told her that the 
mother kept the child within her, and took great 
care of it until it was old enough to endure the 
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changes of temperature, etc., and showed her 
how a mother's joy and love made her forget 
her pain. The little creatare, saddenly remem- 
bering that she must have g^ven her mother 
pain, kissed me tenderly. That was a flower of 
love ULd gratitode, which it was my happiness 
to see develop on the frnitfnl soil of truth. ..." * 

While the inflaence of the mother during the 
early years of a diild's life may be said to be 
paramoont, the responsibility of the father is 
not lessened on this acconnt. Fathers and 
and mothers shoold be equally concerned with 
the education of their duldren, as they are 
jointly responsible. From the child's infancy, 
the father must assume his place as a teadier. 

A child entering upon the age of puberty, 
■fftth the blossoming of its sexual nature and 
consequent development of a new physiological 
and emotional experience, is quite capable of 
the most sincere, natural and matter-of-fact 
appreciation of what sex means. 

The teaching, if sympathetically given, and 
especially if there is present the fertile back- 

• TnuuUted fnun "Ia Beroidkation det DtmU Fauaiiu," 
8koft$, p«g« e37. 
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ground of earlier mstmetion, is readilj ab- 
sorbed irithont any sbock or disturbance to its 
sense of shame. TMs latter phrase is here 
used to connote its tme meaning— and not the 
commonly accepted saperficial or perverted 
terminology — ^as there is in the normal growing 
child a perfectly fitting sense of shame that is 
aronsed against the abase of its somewhat ro- 
mantic code of honour and ethical conception, 
and which is a natural and valuable safeguard 
at the period preceding and daring adolescence. 
The complete confidence that wiU have grown 
ap between father and son becomes a source 
of motoal and lasting'pleasnre and contributes 
to a richer experience as the youth enters into 
the age of puberty, and from thence to man* 
hood. It should be well for the father to lu- 
member that instead of monopolizing the more 
conventional role of parenthood, with the posi- 
tion of superiority that it implies, he should 
enter into the spirit of a more intimate com- 
radeship as an equal, particularly in matters 
relating to sex questions. For at this state 
of his life, the boy begins to rebel against what 
he considers "apron-string" domination — and 
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this inclndes nndae paternal aa well as maternal 
restrictions. 

In fal£Ihnent of the biologic law of recapita- 
lation, or the law of biogenesis,^ psyoholo^cally 
applied, the boy is passing through the tribal 
epoch as expressed in his individoal life. And 
nnlesB his emotional flights and ebollitions are 
understood and given a natural outlet, under 
rational control, he is liable to become either 
morose, or rebellious and inclined to take up 
with undesirable gang company. His evolv- 
ing though indeflnite idealism is particularly 
susceptible to influence, and may readily be 
turned toward constructive ends of permanent 
value.* 

At this period, jaunts through the woods or 
hikes over the country roads, in- company with 
other boys of about the same age, under the 

* See The Low of Biogeneait, by J. Howard Moore. 

• "Tor every adolescent has in him much of the poet and 
hero as well aa lover. It ia largelj the world and we who 
are to blame, aa well aa hitnaelf if he grow up either into & 
hooligan or a libertine, wither into a money -grubber, aettle 
into a drudge or shrivel up into futile rmpectability, paralyied 
culture or the s^-oonacioua clot of inhitations which la too 
commonly the substitute for self-control: aa if sclf-CMitrol were 
not self-expreaaion, self-activity." — ^EVom Proil«m» of 8«m 
by Thomaon and Geddea. 
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supervision of one of the parents or an elder 
wlio nnderstands something of adolescent 
psychology, to act as a leader or goide, are 
among the most ideal pastimes. These occa- 
aions also afford an opportunity to continue 
the stndy of natural life. The trees, wild 
flowers and other vegetation, birds, insects and 
various small animals that may be seen, will all 
present some interesting and perhaps original 
studies to the careful observer. Besides ful- 
filling an emotional and psyeholo^cal need, ex- 
cursions of this kind are physically most bene- 
ficial They fit in perfectly with the general 
educational requirements of the yonth, and the 
only regret is that the average city boy— and 
his sister, under corresponding conditions — 
cannot have enough of these stimulating and 
invigorating experiences. 

The boy and girl should be given to under- 
stand that the new sensations and impulses 
that come to them at this time are indications 
that their bodies are being prepared for the 
duties and responsibilities of fatherhood and 
motherhood. 

It should be explained to the boy that seminal 
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^niBsions «t night generally begin at about fif- 
teen or sixteen; that they are normal occur- 
rences and need cause no alarm or worry unless 
they happen oftener than three or f onr times 
a month. He should be informed that the ex- 
ternal sex glands mannfactnre a secretion which 
is absorbed by the blood, and this contributes 
the virile qualities and vigour of manhood. 
^ojB should not be frightened by exaggerated 
(statements regarding the effects of masturba- 
tion or self -abuse, but they should be impressed 
vith the fact that sncb a habit interferes with 
he development of the manly qualities that 
ixej are anxious to possess. The old-fashioned 
dea that the sex organs must be exerdsed 
honld be corrected. In fact, during adolea- 
tence it is T> osi1ivel;_ in;iurioug. as the growing 
ihysique and developing mentality require all 
iie. vitality that the normal body can produce. 
It IB also highly important that girls, before 
their bodies show signs of change, should be 
told about menstruation. Daughters should be 
informed of the cause and meaning of this func- 
tion, which is a part of the interesting story, 
of human reproduction. They should also be 
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informed regarding the proper care of them- 
selves at this time, and that there will be prac- 
tically no pain or discomfort if the body is 
healthy, the mnscles firm and well developed, 
and the blood and circolation in good order; 
although there are, of coarse, various normal 
physical manifestations, snch as increased sus- 
ceptibility to fatigae, sensitiveness, etc. and the 
psychic reactions, that are peculiar to this 
period. 

As adolescence approaches; boys and ^rls 
should also receive adequate information re- 
garding the nature, causes and effects of 
venereal diseases, which, with a firm founda- 
tion of rational sex enlightenment, will be an 
almost impregnable protective armour against 
the vices and follies of our present civiliza- 
tion. 

As an indication of the trend of the times 
along the lines of rational sex education, some 
conoment mi^t well be made on a most sig- 
nificant article, "The Sex Side of Life— An 
Explanation for Young People," by Mary 
Ware Dennett, which appeared some few 
months ago in the Medical Review of Reviews, 
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and which has been reprinted' in pamphlet 
form and widely circnlated. 

Mrs. Dennett's article is admirable for the 
clearness and simplicity of its language, and 
is notable — even daring, in comparison with the 
best existing standards — becanse of its candid 
discussion of the sex act in a stndy for adoles- 
cents. Five years ago, it is hardly likely that 
the editor of an authoritative medical publica- 
tion would have recommended this treatise for 
the enlightenment of yonth. Ten years ago, it 
would have been utterly unthinkable; and any- 
thing approaching it in frankness would have 
brought upon itself the ri^teous wrath of 
Comstock's Crusading Society which somehow 
continued to exist as an anachromsm of Eight- 
eenth Centniy Puritanism. 

In a foreword, the editor said of this article : 
"Mary Ware Dennett's *Sex Side of Life' 'is 
on the leveL' In the pages of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews her essay will reach only the 
profession, but we sincerely hope that this 
splendid contribution will be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and distributed by thousands 

• Published hf the author, 350 West SSth Street, New York. 
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to the general pnblio. We are tolerabl^ 
familiar with Anglo-American writinga on sex- 
ology, but we know nothing that equals Mrs. 
Bennett's bpochnre. Physicians and sodal 
workers are frequently asked: 'What shall I 
say to my growing child t' Mary Ware Den- 
nett, in her rational sex primer, at last furnishes 
a satisfactory answer." 

Dr. Maud Thompson adds this testimonial to 
the character of the work : 

"Two of the claims which Mrs. Dennett 
makes for her pamphlet in the preface are well 
established in the discussion. She has given 
exact and full description of the sex act, and 
she has made plain its emotional value. 

"In none of the many books which I have 
examined, except in medical works, have I 
found a description of the sex act, and, as Mrs. 
Dennett says, it is the one thing about which 
adolescents want information. Many writers 
have dwelt on the emotional value of the sex 
act, but none that I know have done so in such 
simple and honest language. 

"It is these two points which make the 
pamphlet so valuable, but the other points 
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and 

r which aire tonohed on — menstrnation, child- 
birth, masturbation and venereal disease — aro 
clearly and rationally treated." 

The very fact that this advanced treatise, 
written by a thoughtful woman, and a mother, 
has been so enthusiastically endorsed among 
others by Dr. Thompson, an educational author- 
ity, and also a mother; and unqualifiedly rec- 
ommended to the public by a medical publica- 
tion of the biggest standing, amply testifies to 
the present strides that are being made in this 
field of education. 

The objection may be raised that a mere 
pamphlet does not warrant such extended com- 
ment. As a pamphlet, perhaps not; but as a 
barometer of the trend of sex education, de- 
cidedly yes. 

The advantages of parents instructing 
diiMren in the vital truths of sex are so many 
and so obviooa to everyone who has accepted 
this as a basic principle of education, that it is 
sometimes difScnlt to have patience with those 
who still confuse ignorance with innoeenoe. 
Fortunately, through the light of a new social 
vision on this question, their number is rapidly 
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growing less. But we still hear their prattle 
that if adequate "protection" is accorded to 
children by careful parents, the sablimity of 
"innocence" can be maintained inviolate. If 
this were a fact, its advocates might have some 
excuse for the concealment of truth, bat as it 
is not, it makes this position not only dishonest 
but dangerous. The "protection" is not real, 
bat only a deluded state of mind. Besides, no 
matter how carefully wati^ed and brought up 
the child may be, there comes a time when he 
will hAve to stand on his own feet and depend 
upon his own resources. If they are not de- 
veloped, he may flounder and fall irretrievably, 
or bring dire misfortnne' to others. 

Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, of the University of 
Illinois, has cited a concrete case which illus- 
trates the grave danger which lurks in ignor- 
ance of sex hygiene. It relates to a young 
couple of excellent families and high education, 
in love with each other since early high-school 
days, each dreaming and preparing for the fu- 
ture when they would marry and be everything 
to each other. The story of the woman on ad- 
mission to the hospital was as follows . 
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"I have always been well and strong; never 
a pain nor ache of any kind. I could row, climb 
and walk almost as well as my husband (who 
was, by the way, a great athlete when at col- 
lege). I have only been married four months. 
After the first menstnxal period, I began to hav-e 
some difficnlty in urination, and a little later, 
pains low down in the pelvis. I got steadily 
worse, and here I am now, an invalid, in pain 
most of the time, nnable to walk even an ordin- 
ary distance." Upon examination I found a 
lai^e tubal mass on either side of the uterus. 
She was operated on and both tubes removed ; 
they contained a great deal of pus. Pour days 
later the young woman died. . . . The poor 
husband, who I am sure loved her more than he 
did bis own life, suffered tortures. In fact, he 
had a complete breakdown, and recovered only 
after many months. It was then that I made 
him tell me how he contracted gonorrhea. It 
was when he first went to college at the age of 
eighteen, only with the vaguest notions as to 
his sex feelings, without any instruction on the 
part of his parents, who had taken great pains 
to instruct him in everything else that pertained 
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to his body and conduct. It was the night of 
the fraternity banqnet, when they had all taken 
a little more drink than most were accustomed 
to. He, in company with many others, in a 
state of drunkenness, was taken to a honse of 
prostitation in the vicinity of the college. It 
was then that he contracted the disease. In a 
few days, when a discharge appeared, his feel- 
ing of remorse and dread had almost un- 
balanced him. He then went' to the family 
physician for advice. The old-fashioned doc- 
tor smiled, patted him on the back, and told 
him "not to be a goose," that the danger was 
very slight, and that it was an experience that 
happened to many. He gave him some wash 
and told him to come back in a few days. The 
attack was apparently very slight and he was 
"dischajged cured." "This," he said, "hap- 
penSffmany years ago, and I never dreamt of 
any danger."" 

Alany thousands of such cases of emasculated 
education and false pixitection given by parents 
have resulted in disaster to youths, or their fu- 
ture families. Those who, having heard the 

10 From Social Hygiene, April, 1919. 
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evidence, still persist in denying a fair and 
honest chance to the coming generation, most 
settle with their slumbering consciences. The 
day is fast drawing near when they will be 
judged morally guilty of a crime against the 
race. 

With the rapidly increasing sentiment Ji 
favour of sex education as a vital asset to in- 
dividual happiness and social welfare, the out- 
look is most promising and the richest aspect 
of the movement lies in adequate instruction of 
the children by parents. The children, pro- 
perly taught, will then be pr^ared to assume 
their obligations and responsibilities as the par- 
ents of the future, to the incalculable benefit of 
society. And the knowledge thus gained of the 
deeply rooted psychology and the intricate 
physiology of sex will make the marriage re- 
lations between the enlightened principals more 
harmonious, richer and finer in every way. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SEZ ENUOHTENUEKT AND COKJUOAL HAPPIlTBaS 

Ellek Kbt, perhaps the greatest apostle of 
tme Love that the present age has prodaced, 
well says: "The problem of sex, as I have also 
pointed oot in Love and Marriage, is the prob- 
lem of life; it is the problem of society's hap- 
jHnesB in comparison with which all other prob- 
lems sink into insignificance."' 

And jnst as the marital relations are the 
closest of all human relations, the most sacred 
of all personal associations, and inseparably 
interwoven with the social fabric, with infinite 
potency to contribute to its well-being or dis- 
mption, jnst so are their possibilities affected 
for good or evil by the deep-surging, irresist- 
ible forces of sex.* 

To aim at an honest understanding of these 
vital forces, and the psychological and physi- 

t From Loi>« and Ethiat, page 20. 

1 "Tfae Mxual funcflon forma tb« inoBt powerful factor in !»• 
dhidnal and in toclal lite."— KraSt-EUng. 
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ological bases from which they spring, is tmly 
a most desirable and worthy endeavour, and 
is highly important to the welfare of tiie iadi- 
Tidual and society. 

Until we evolve a ttniTersal rational system 
of education including the home, as well as 
institotional-training, and a sane public atti- 
tude on the question, which will start the child 
securely on the road to sex-truths so that it 
will reach manhood or womanhood with a sound 
knowledge of sex-life, there is open a vast edu- 
cational field in eliminating misinformation in 
the average adult mind, as well as in teaching 
the child. 

There is a gravely mistaken view held by a 
wide circle of misinformed people that tiie hu- 
man sexual "instinct" is a suflQcient and satis- 
jfactory guide in the conjugal relations. An 
opinion more fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences could scarcely be held. The countless 
restrictions that the development of civilization 
has necessarily imposed upon individuals 
throughout the ages, together with the multi- 
tude of social traditions, some good and others 
bad, have all iofluenced fundamentally the na- 
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tore of htuuan beings, and the development of 
the faculty of reason in civilized man has been 
at the expense of the natural instincts common 
to the animal world and, in a lesser measure, 
to primitive man. Walter M. Gallichan re- 
marks that "Nature 'teaches* the animal as- 
sailed with a periodic appetite how to appease 
it without injury to itself, to offspring, and 
the herd. Man lacks this automatic direction 
of behaviour. He cannot find his way in the 
jungle by scent, or by a mysterious faculty 
which is the secret of the brute and the migra- 
tory bird." 

The "civilizing" processes which mankind 
has undergone have affected and atrophied 
many of the primal instincts, and it is generally 
agreed among psychotherapists that the blanket 
of sex ignorance, fostered in the name of moral- 
ity, which has enveloped the more modem 
world, is the source of the great increase of 
■neurosis (nervous affections) in the men and 
women of today. Cases are not uncommon of 
some highly neurotic infants who do not find 
the mother's breast in the natural automatic 
way of the newly-born among animals and man. 
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So little instmct is inherent in these children 
that they have to be tao^^t the most primary 
physical act of life. 

Ab the gniding instinct that is so paramount 
in animals is often almost completely lost or 
greatly diminished in man, it follows that rea- 
son and sonnd judgment must be employed, if 
serious mistakes and dangers are to be avoided. 

Except that the fundamental prompting of 
sex tends inevitably in the average individoal 
to exercise its influence, and, with more or less 
intensity, seek expression, it may safely be said 
that there is no reliable natural fnnctioning of 
the secondary instincts to guide civilized man 
and woman in the sexual ramifications of mod- 
em life. 

Oallichan says (The Psychology of Mar- 
rit^e): "Civilization, with its plainly mani- 
fested tendency to resist sex, to attempt to 
ignore it, conceal it, minimize it, and symbolize 
it, has intervened between the minds of men 
and women and their primary desires and emo- 
tions, and set up curions recoils, fears, sense of 
shame, and feelings of disgust. If the awe, the 
mystery, the reticence, and repugnance sur- 
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Toonding sex had been centred around alimen- 
tation, the repairing of the waste of l^e body, 
we should exhibit a shameful, timorons, redst- 
ant attitude to eating. Any function or any ob- 
ject can be made repellent or disgusting by as- 
sociation or suggestion." 

The evils resulting from this unwholesome at- 
titude, which has favoured irrational repression 
of, and disrespect to, a natural phenomenon of 
life, are widespread. The natural reaction 
from this state of mind, a combination of ignor- 
ance and prurience, is, in numerous inatanoea, 
morbidity and neurosis, and, worse, from the 
social standpoint, many of the moat pronounced 
forms of vice. 

The presence of an unhealthy attitude on the 
subject, whether it be a misunderstanding or a 
fear of sex emotions, sometimes predisposes the 
individual to vice and licentiouaness. It is al- 
most invariably the opposite of a safeguard. 
A sane, lucid understanding of the erotic side 
of our natures protects us against mental and 
moral errors that distort our outlook and warp 
our conduct. 

The conventional tendency to dissociate sex 
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love from the physical, particnlarly in the case 
of young people abont to be married, or even 
among those who are married, and to disparage 
the hmnan body on all occasions, has prodnced 
the most far-reaching and nnfortnnate results. 
Besides neurosis, and the frequent proclivity 
toward vice, which is unconsciously encouraged 
by treating a natural subject in a mysterious 
manner, some of the grosser sex perversions 
are agreed among authorities to be traceable 
to this spirit of audacity and morbid impulo^ 
to impropriety. 

It should be universally realized that con- 
jugal love is an inseparable combination of the 
physical and spiritual, or psychic, elements, and 
any disregard of one or the other, or suppres- 
sion of knowledge, prevents an honest under- 
standing of the subject, and the result inevi* 
tably will be marital disharmony. The psychic 
component of connubial love, indeed, is often 
jttst as little understood by those who are prone 
to undervalue or defame the physical element 
To properly understand the subject, it is neces- 
sary to consider the physical and the psychic 
phases as complementary and interdependent. 
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In nadertaking almost every important duty 
in life, it is generally appreciated that prepara- 
tion is necessary. With this in view, children 
are obliged to attend school to receive instruc 
tion that will prepare them in general for the 
ordinary duties of life. Young men and wom- 
en are sent to college for a period of years so 
that they may be qnalified for professional call- 
ings, or other special lines of intellectual en- 
deavour. Many more serve several years' ap- 
prenticeship at trades to prepare them for their 
life's work. Athletes train for months and 
even years in order to become proficient in a 
very limited sphere of physical activity. The 
same tendency is noted in practically all chan- 
nels of human undertaking. The only excep- 
tion of consequence is in preparation for mar- 
riage, which undoubtedly is, or should be, the 
most important undertaking of life. Of course, 
there are frequently elaborate preparations for 
the marriage ceremony, or the social side of the 
occasion, and for many superficial things that 
enter into the nuptial event. But for the most 
vital part of married life, there is in the vast 
majority of cases less than no preparation. 
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As a matter of fact, there is a handicap of mis- 
infonnation to be overcome before there can be 
a basis of real knowledge and nnderstanding, 
which is so necessary to insure a happy, har- 
monious married life. For marriage is fnnda- 
mentally a sexual union, and its success or fail- 
ure, all things considered, is largely determined 
by conditions arising from the actual problems 
of sex. 

It is significant that, besides those soffering 
from mental inertia, or lack of vision, the pro- 
gram for a rational sex outlook is retarded 
by two more positive extremes. On the one 
hand, there is the pmde, with all his time-worn 
prejudices and ancient traditions; and on the 
other, the profligate, or libertine, who invari- 
ably can be depended upon to display actual 
hostility toward rational sex education. This 
unholy alliance is encountered in every move 
to promote sane thinking upon one of the great 
problems of life ; and nowhere is it more mani- 
fest than among these types who so resolutely 
refuse to study or discuss the great questions 
of conjugal ethics and hygiene. 

The Don Juan, or "man of the world," who 
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ridicnlea sex edncation because he has nothing 
to learn abont the nature of woman and the arts 
of love; who avows an infallible wisdom as a 
result of his adventures and experiences with 
hie conrtesans, and who insists that this is the 
only sonrce from which a man may gain real 
knowledge of sex, is well known to the advocates 
of rational sex ethics. And it is axioqiatic that 
his "knowledge" of the nature of wholesome 
womanhood is as false as his morals are corrupt. 
Forel, Ellis, and other authorities have noted 
that men who have gained wide sexual experi- 
ence from prostitutes very frequently have an 
utterly distorted comprehension of normal 
female psychology.' 

That there ia a psychic-emotional quality of 
much importance in the conjugal act is a fact 
that has been until quite recently the almost 
exclusive property of specialists and students 
of sex psychology. Even men and women of 
edncation and culture, and well informed on 

* Yonl Btatei that "The oompMiy of prostitutM often ren- 
dera moi incapable of nDderBtanding feminine peycholi^, for 
prostitutes are Iiardiy more than automata trained for the use 
of male sensuality. When men look among these for the 
awnal psfohology o( woman the^ find onlj their own mirror." 
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many other snbjeots, have 'been foand to be 
commonly quite ignorant of the secondary fnne- 
tions of sex, and the spiritnal phase of Beirmd 
intereonrse. This is not to be wondered at 
when the subject has been so generally associ- 
ated with the nasty, the base a nd the eviL And 
if informative books dealing rationally with the 
manifold nature of sex have in the past been 
confined to the shelves of a comparatively few 
professional people and students of sexology, 
it was due to a great extent to Uie morbidity 
of the pnblie mind, which in its blindness haa 
80 bitterly and harshly condemned a phenom- 
enon which it did not understand. 

The baneful artificiality of conventional sex 
ideas has become so universally accepted as 
natural that even those who might be expected 
to have evolved out of these errors are some- 
times profoundly influenced by them. Havelock 
Ellis {Psychology of Sex, vol. 6, 1913, p. 512) 
quotes the amazing statement of a distinguished 

rSmerican gynecologist, who said: "I do not 
believe mutual pleasure in the sexual act has 

^"SDy^partionlar bearing on the happiness of life. ' * 
While this professed ignorance of an elemen- 
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iary fact of sex psycbology on the part of an 
eminent medieal man may be an extreme exam- 
ple, neTertheleas all strata of sodety are in- 
evitably affected by the prevailing false notions. 
It is therefore not surprising that ordinary 
young conples, however good their intentions 
and hopefnl their ontlook, sboold fail to realize 
the joy, or destroy the happiness, that might 
have been theirs for life. 

When conjunction is perfectly normal, there 
are beneficial resnlts in mntnal happiness, 
mental balance, improved health of the whole 
body, a hopefnl reaction of life, serenity and a 
moat fitting sense of well-being, pr. By^ 
"'hUosophy of Marriage) says that "nat- 
nral sezoal enjoyment excites and exhilarates 
vitality, improves the mental facilities and 
corporal functions. ' ' A sane and ethically 
Bonnd acceptance of the natural scheme of sex 
debars all artificial revulsions against natural 
functions. Only when the sex motive is de- 
graded, perverted, or corrupted by vulgarity 
of thought and speech, can it be disgusting or 
repellent. Any aversion for the physical cou- 
smnmation of the love of the sexes connotes an 
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unhealthy or abnormal state of mind. Natnre 
has decreed very positively that there shall be 
senanons gratification in appeasing the two 
great desires, nutrition and reproduction. To 
this end, an intricate set of sexual nerves has 
been evolved in mankind, and the ramificationa 
of these nerves spread throughout the whole 
organiBm, infinencing not only the body and the 
physical reactions of the brain, but the psyche, 
or "intangible sonl element." 

In this connection, Ellis says: "WMle it is 
perfectly true that sexual energy may be in 
large degree arrested, and transformed into in- 
tellectual and moral forms, yet it is also true 
that pleasure itself, and above all, sexnal 
pleasure, wisely used and not abused, may 
prove the stimulus and liberator of oar finest 
and most exalted activities." 

On the other hand^ it should be understood 
that an imperfect or incomplete aocompliBh- 
ment of the sexual act, unaccompanied by the 
normal healthy gratification decreed by the ar- 
rangement of nature, has a more or less injuri- 
ous effect upon the psycho-emotional being, re- 
solting in possible harm to the nervous system 
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or other bodily fnnctioiis. Ellis {Sex in Re- 
lation to Society, 1910, p. 551) qaotes the 
opinion of an Aastrian gynecologist who said 
that "of every hundred women who came to 
him with uterine troablea, seventy suffer from, 
congestion of the womb, which he regarded dne 
to Incomplete coitns." Among other aathori- 
tative utterances, a writer in the British Medi- 
cal Journal (April 1, 1911, p. 784) published 
some cases in which quite serious nervous dis- 
eases in wives were pnt right when their hus- 
bands were cured of too hasty ejaculation. 

It is generally agreed that the lack of sexual 
harmony in so many marriages has usually a 
dual cause (dne in each case to ignorance or 
misinfonnation of long standing). First, the 
husband, in his conjugal advances, is too abrupt 
and inconsiderate of his mate's delicately bal- 
anced sexual nature, and fails to pave the way 
with the preliniinary wooing which in all the 
bigber forms of animal life, including man, is 
the natural forerunner of conjugation. Or he 
may show amorous insistence during that por- 
tion of the monthly cycle when his wife 's sexual 
vitality is at a low ebb, when intercourse is 
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physically undesirable and psychically repug- 
nant to her. The second, and closely allied 
canse of discord, is the frequent coolness or 
virtual revulsion on the part of the wife to the 
sex act; this condition being due to the teaching 
of an irrational asceticism, or a false outlook 
on the whole subject of sex, resulting in the 
marital relations to an artificial frigidity.* It 
might be said, however, that this attitude, when 
not due to constitutional causes, can be usually 
overcome or alleviated by the tactful attentions 
of a considerate husband, who understands the 
psychology of the sexual embrace. 

The Bev. Hugh Northcote remarks in his ad- 
mirable volume, Christianity and Sex Prob- 
lems, there is as much "sin" in sexual fr i~ 
gidity as in exc essive yenery . and that a well- 
instructed woman would not allow herself to 
form "a false and illusive theory of wedded 
love disjoined from physical pleasure. She 

« J. Milncr Fothergill, ft noted phjucian, states in his vol- 
ume AdoUaoenee, that "the prndiahneBS with which & girl is 
•brought up' leaves her do alternative but to view her pas- 
sims from the nasty side of human nature. All healtbT 
thought on the subject Is vigorouslj repreesed. ... It is op- 
posed to a girl's best interests to prerent her from having fair 
and just conceptians oLout liersell and her natuie." 
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wonld think it not right, after accepting the 
obligations of matrimony, to rebel against the 
law of nature by rejecting one of the moat vital 
and important of these obligations.*' 

An intelligent tmderstanding of the intricate 
sex problems involved in conjugality is neces- 
sary for harmony, morality, hygiene and social 
welfare. Just as the instinct is inherent in the 
lower forms of life and suffices in the animal 
world; and as the savage mother and father 
are careful to instruct their sons and daughters 
in the simplified sex problems of their sphere ; 
just that much more essential is it that the 
yonog men and women of our present soraety 
shonld be reliably informed, and intelligently 
prepared to meet the more complex problems 
that dvilization and the higher intellectual de- 
velopment of the modem man have evolved in 
the domain of sei. 

Biolopcally, man is more erotic than the 
higher manamals. Far from being a sign of 
degradation, or a stigma of morbid sensuality, 
this is one of the fountain-heads of man's in- 
tellectual and moral development. This bio- 
logical grading of the erotic nature is further 
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erideneed in tbe fact that savages are fre- 
qnently less sexnally rirUe than civilized man. 
Some races are said to remain oontiaettt for 
long periods, and only experience seasonal de- 
sire. Being deficient in imagination, love lacks 
the strong psychic or emotional appeal to the 
savage that it has in the more highly oi^anized 
mentality of his modernized brother. 

Whereas many married conples are prone 
to excess in sexnal interconrse, others suffer 
physically, mentally, and in the emotional na- 
ture because of nndne ascetic restraint. The 
ignorance of sexnal conjugal hygiene frequently 
leads to injnriona denial, as well as to excess. 
This, again, is usually a part of the vicious 
cyde of disharmony which so inevitably results 
from lack of knowledge. The faulty amatory 
tactics of the ill-informed husband failing to 
arouse a reciprocal feeling of sexual desire in 
his spouse, or cansing an actual revulsion on 
her part to his unseemly advances, there may 
be a determination to avoid as long as possible 
the unsatisfactory and estranging effects of 
these relations, which normally should be con- 
ducive to mutual well-being. 
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Man might well take a lesson from the natural 
love-making of the higher animals — and some- 
times from the lower types, when they have not 
heen rendered nnnatural by d<miestication — 
among whom every act of sexnal union is pre- 
ceded by a suitable and often elaborate process 
of courtship. This tendency is most pro- 
nounced among birds, who have in some species 
developed the art of love to an exceeding degree, 
and with it the virtue of a faithful devotion to 
mate and offspring that is the essential ac- 
companiment of true love. 

It is important that the husband should know 
that the erethism, or desire, of his wife should 
correspond with his own desire, and that insist- 
ence or compulsion of an indisposed partner is 
a decidedly unhygienic and unethical act, de- 
fitmctive to connubial harmony. Bepetition of 
this offense is liable to lead to serious conse- 
quences, such as a positive loathing for the bus- 
band and an acquired aversion to sexual inter- 
coarse. The intricate ramifications of the ner- 
TOtts system, and their reaction to sexual 
stimulation, produce a proper mental and emo- 
tional state, when the physical condition is 
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favoaraUe, as a prelimiDary to copnlatioiL In 
man this condition is readily aroused, bnt in 
woman it is normally slower in expressing it- 
self, and often the feeling is aroused only at 
the 4>eriodical high-tides of sexual vitality, 
nsually before and after menstruation. How- 
ever, there is no role governing definitely the 
time of these occurrences, as the occasions of 
this physical preparedness, or tumescence, are 
widely variable. But an essential feature for 
the husband to know is that the conjugal act 
should always be preceded by the same emo- 
tional tenderness and affectionate caresses that 
he used in the days of courtship. 

Dr. Marie C. Stopes, an eminent English 
writer on the subject of sex ethics j " marrit^gfa^ 
says: "It should be realized that a man does 
not woo and win a woman once for all when he 
ifiarries her: he must woo her before every 
I separate act of coitus: for each act corresponds 
to a marriage. ..." And, again: "Man, 
through prudery, through the custom of ignor- 
ing the woman's side of marriage, and consid- 
ering his own whim as the marriage law, has 
largely lost the art of stirring a chaste partner 
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to physical love. He therefore deprives her of 
a glamour, the loss of which he deplores, for he 
feels a lack not only of romance and beanty, 
but of something higher which is mystically 
given as the result of the complete union. He 
blames his wife's 'coldness' instead of his own 
want of art. Then (sometimes) he seeks else- 
where for the things she would have given him 
had he known how to win them. And she, know- 
ing that the shrine has been desecrated, is filled 
with righteous indignation, thought generally 
as blind as he to the true cause of what baa 
occurred. " 

The necessity for a theoretical knowledge of 
coitus and an understanding of sex psychology 
are particularly essential to those about to be 
married. Indeed, ignorance in this matter on 
the occasion of the physical consummation of 
matrimony has thrown a blight over the happi- 
ness of many newly married couples. The first 
xadon is frequently painful to the bride, on ac- 
ootmt of the obstruction of a membrane (hy- 
men), which has been very generally, but by no 
means always correctly, considered a sign of 
complete diastity. In some women the hymen 
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is hardly existent, or it may have been mptored 
accidentally. Ordinarily, the defloration, as 
the breaking of this thin membrane is called, 
takes place with the first coitns. 

The psydiic element is even more important 
than the physical on this occasion, as well as in 
the following early weeks of the honeymoon. 
Daring this significant period, the mental qnali- 
ties of the bride are extremely sensitive to 
impressions and responsive to their reactions, 
and the utmost tact and consideration are re- 
quired of the yonng hnsband in all his actions 
and attentions. The fatnre of marriage may 
be made secnre to happiness, or irreparably 
marred, by these early experiences. Anthori- 
ties have observed instances of womoi, ad- 
vanced in years, and mothers of men, who have 
never completely recovered from the tragedy of 
maladroit initiation into marriage, f^ften fgr 
gidity is produced in a wife daring the first few 
fPeeks of wedloc^ The possibilities are open 
at this time for the harmonioas physical blend- 
ing that will bring the eonple together in a sab- 
lime merging of the sonl — the highest goal of 
trae married love; or, it may arouse in the 
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woman a remlaion and horror, and inflict on 
her BeDsitive natiu-e a wound that may never 
be entirel7 healed. 
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CHAPTEE X 

8BI lOHOEAS pB — ^A CAUSB OF MABITAL DIBOOBD 
AND DIVOBCB 

AocoBDiNQ to the last report (1919) on "Mar- 
riage and Divorce,'' compiled by the Bnrean 
of Census, from fignrea based on 1916 data, 
about one marriage in nine in the United States 
is terminated by divorce. In that year there 
were 1,040,778 marriages and 112,036 divorces ; 
or a rate of 1050 marriages and 112 divorces 
per 100,000 population. This report covers 
2,874 out of 2,980 counties — ^no information be- 
ing available in the case of the 106 missing 
counties. 

When the superficial thinker and professional 
moralist saw these figures, they ondonbtedly 
waxed wroth at the looseness of our divorce 
laws, or the lack of adequate restrictions against 
this "social canker." As a matter of fact, di- 
vorce is not a social canker to be smitten, but it 
is most decidedly an effect of one. It is a 
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symptom which should enable ns to observe that 
there is something wrong in our social struc- 
ture, and the problem is to correctly diagnose 
the cause, and prescribe a remedy. The age 
of displaying a righteous indignation at un- 
pleasant symptoms, or reflexes of fundamental 
evils, is behind us. The accepted formula of 
modem science is to go to the source ; find the 
cause of the evil, and remove it. 
/UtT William Lee Howard, in "The Immoral 
Double 'Moral' Standard" {Pearson's Maga- 
tt f fg j January, 1914), says: "The physician 
knows that the cause (of divorce) is almost in- 
variably sexual discontent. In the last 20 
years, there have been over 1,000,000 divorces 
in the United States. Drunkenness, lack of 
support, 'incompatibility, cruel and abusive 
treatment,' are only I NDIRE CT expressions of 
wa nt of mntnal sex satisfaction." 

Indeedjthose who hfiVe goiie^ the most thor- 
oughly into the question of social maladjust- 
ments and the remedies are pronounced in their 
advocacy of less restrictions on divorce. They 
realize that the crying need is a more rational 
system of education on the central problems of 
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life, and not in maintaining surface appearances 
and empty formalities, while the vital enhstance 
decays from a neglected, and largely prevents 
able, corrosion. The happiness and well-being 
of the greatest nomber of people are of more 
concern to them than the maintenance of certain 
ancient traditions and age-vom customs. The 
dissohition of loveless marriages is, to say the 
least, less inomoral than their oontinnanoe. 
We may esteem monogamy as the ideal sex re- 
lationship, and at the same time rebel against 
the irrational and sometimes inhuman attempt 
to make matrimony practically indissoluble. 
A due regard for the single marriage standard 
and ethical precepts demands that the right of 
freedom be more readily obtainable for those 
who find themselves irreconcilable and incom- 
patible; not to speak of the ntter immorality 
of the condition which permits the enforcement 
of cohabitation upon unloving and imwilling 
spouses. To those who object that many men 
would take advantage of this opportunity to 
obtain a divorce from inherent fickleness, it 
might be said that they would most likely be 
untrue if they continued to live with their wives ; 
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and divorce is surely preferable to infidelity 
—and, perhaps, syphilis. 

Some very notable writers have advocated 
free divorce as the only sonnd basis of a tmly 
ethical society. These thinkers are not sensa- 
tional notoriety-seekera, or purveyors of patho- 
logical studies and destmctive theories for the 
cravings of morbid minds, bnt persons of social 
vision who are sincerely interested in the im- 
mediate elimination of unbearable evils, and in 
the ultimate establishment of a sound social 
ImoraUty. In this connection, Ellen Key, whose 
'personal life and philosophy of love are the 
iembodimeht of the loftiest idealism, has said in 
[answer to those who fear the passing of oar 
iTrn^ntwj mminyHmy (which, as the revclations 
•of prostitution show, is a sham) : "Marriage, 
in a word, has such sure allies in man's psycho- 
physical conditions of life that one need not be 
afraid of freedom of divorce becoming equiva- 
lent to polygamy. What this freedom would 
tbolish is only lifelong slavery." 

Dr. James P. Liehtenberger, in "Divorce, a 
Study of Social Causation," * remarks, in rela- 

iPabliahed by Colnmbift Univcrei^, Neir York; Stodica ia 
History, Eoonoinica and Public Iaw Serite. 
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tion to the deolme of the oatwom orthodox 
theological conceptB on this qnestion: "The 
church of today is eoming rapidly to realize 
that neither ritual nor dogma oonstitntes the 
end of its existence and that they do not give 
any guarantee of its permanency. Character, 
not creed ; service, not orthodoxy, are the pres- 
ent tests of religions validity. . . . Thus to a 
large extent a religion of thought has been re- 
placed by a religion of action, and metaphysi- 
cal concepts have come to be less esteemed than 
spirit and condact. With this change in view 
have come new ethical valuations. The stem 
morality of Puritanism, based upon theoretical 
standards, is giving place to a pratfttcal m or- 
ality arising out of our changed sodal coudi- 
tions. Virtue no longer consists in literal 
. obedience to arbitrary standards set by com- 
munity or church, but in conduct consistent 
with the highest good of the individual and 
society. . . . Thus a new humanitarianism in 
religion and ethics has arisen to take the place 
of the theoretical standards of orthodoxy of a 
generation ago. It rests upon practical mor- 
ality, and values institutions in proportion to 
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the service they render in the formation of 
hmnan character and the production of hmnan 
welfare." 

It is qnite safe to say that in the great ma- 
jority of cases, the young romantic coaple enter 
npon their marriage career joyfully and hope- 
fully, which normally should presage a life of 
common understanding and mutual helpfulness 
and happiness. There is almost invariably the 
propitious start. There is quite as often the 
willingness and capacity for self-sacrifice, and 
the determination to realize the wealth of fine 
qualities and experiences that are potentially 
the spiritual legacy of marriage. 

Tet, one marriage in nine is visibly wrecked 
on the rocks of shattered hopes and vanquished 
love. The proportion that are empty hulls of 
marital discord, drifting aimlessly In the cross- 
currents of disillusionment, but still maintain- 
ing a semblance of outward appearances, we 
have no means of ascertaining. From the 
statements and intimations of physicians, 
clergymen, lawyers and others whose calling 
brings to them an intimate knowledge of the 
private lives and affairs of tiie great mass of 
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people, and from the endless train of soandala 
that crop out in newspapers and centres of 
gossip, and are finally hnshed up, the rnunber 
mnst be appalling. 

And there is still another, and possibly 
greater, group, resigned to the fate of marriage, 
where no obvions hostilitj is shown, bat where 
there is a vagne and indefinite something lack- 
ing, which even the principals cannot define 
or overcome. There may be mutual respect 
and a strict physical adherence to the tenets of 
fidelity, and, mingled with the shadow of mnte 
Bonl-snffering, a kindly patience and forbear- 
ance — bnt how far from the ideal that is epito- 
mized in the oonple who are mated spiiitoally 
and physically in a consummate love. 

It is this nniversal prevalence of blighted 
love and shattered hopes that led Ellen Eey to 
declare: "No one who has gone throng the 
poor qnarter of a large city can have the hardi- 
hood to say that we talk too much nowadays 
about the social question. But the sex relation 
is today the poor quarter of cUl social classes. 
And yet when a single voice is raised to speak 
this truth, even thinking people cry out, 'Too 
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many words are wasted on love, too much im- 
portance is attached to it I' Nothing so well 
confirms the poet's dictnm that 'the present is 
so fall of matrimonial tragedies and wasted love 
that it has lost its hearing for its own mis- 
fortune.' " 

With so promising a start on the high-road 
to love, the drifting of so great a proportion 
of married people into the byways of dishar- 
mony or of marital dissolution, is, as has been 
stated, bnt which can bear repeating, the in- 
evitable result of onxJifizilage of sex ignorance, 
and BeX'lies . The average young man is a vic- 
tim of it; the young woman is frequently a 
martyr lo it. No one with a conventional edu- 
cation escapes. Those who have later emanci- 
pated themselves from the thraldom of this 
blight are appalled by the widespread evils and 
real calamities that germinate so prolifically in 
the miasmatic atmosphere of sex ignorance. 

Many husbands, utterly lacking in sex know- 
ledge, and with false preconceived notions of 
feminine physiology and psychology, have 
harmed and even mined the health and happi- 
ness of their wives. Unhygienic intercourse, 
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mimoderate venery, too rapidly recaning 
pregnancies, infidelity, and the oatbreak of old 
/cases of venereal disease, all enter into the 
jcansation of conjugal onhappiness and discord. 
/T^ile many of the factors are dne to want of 
consideration or carelessness on the part of the 
hnsband, there are numerous instances, how- 
ever, where a grave lack of understanding of 
essential matters accompanies a deep affection 
and kindliness of heart. Even a chaste, high- 
minded young man may unwittingly be guilty 
of serious errors and cause real injury to the 
body or mind of his wife, as medical evidence 
discloses. The complexity of the wonderful 
and delicate organization of woman is some- 
thing that the uninf oimed man does not suffi- 
ciently realize.' 

i"Aa it is, the cirili^^pd girl is led to the 'mltar* often in 
att«nnaet ignorance and miEUnderBtaadiD? as to the natnra 
of the sacrificial ritee about to be conaimunated. The joutli 
too IB ignorant la his way. Perhaps he is nnaware that love 
in the female ie, in a seoee, more difTused than in the male, leoa 
especially sexual; that it dwells longer in caresses and em- 
braces, and determines itself more slowly towards the repro- 
ductive system. Impatient, be injures and horrifle* his part- 
ner, and imcoDsdously perhaps aggraTat«fl the very hysterical 
tendency which maxriage might and should have allayed." — 
From Low^a Coming of Age, by Edward Carpenter. 
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Many of the difficulties, triale and mistakes 
of marriage are the direct results of prudery 
or a false ideology on questions pertaining to 
the most vital and intimate facts of life. The 
conventionally trained ^rl, taught to submerge 
or ignore everything concerning so fundtunental 
a part of her nature, is frequently married to 
a vulgarly informed young man, both wretch- 
edly unprepared to assume the new and impor- 
tant duties of life. To expect a normally suc- 
cessful marriage under these circumstances, 
without more or less serious disorders or pre- 
ventable diseases, bitter emotional conSicts and 
nervous or temperamental disturbances, proves 
that we have been as puerile in our credulity as -^ 
we have been criminally irrational in our edu- -^ 
cational standards. Abstract "Love" has been ? 
crowned with a halo of romance and surrounded ^*^ 
universally with a mantle of honour, ranging 
from sincere esteem to soft sentimentality; but 
"sex," because of its forbidden status, has 
been the world-wide butt for loose jesting, a 
thing of humiliation, partly repellent and in- 
decent, but yet, in its primal importance, in- 
tensely alluring. 
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With this finnly established background of 
sexual morbidity, resulting in artificial frigidity 
OT erotic "anesthesia" in so many young 
women, and nnrefleotiveness or maladroitnesa 
in men, it is scarcely any wonder that a large 
proportion of marriages terminate disas- 
tronsly or continue by mutual suflferance. As a 
counterpart of the oonventionally taught 
woman's coldness and lack of natural sexual 
feeling, Balzac remarked that most men in 
lore are like apes trying to play a violin. 

Gallichan observes that many divorce cases 
have their primary origin in the common ignor- 
ance of men who imagine that wedlock gives 
them utter supremacy over the bodies of their 
wives. And that "the Oriental husband sets 
an example In this matter. His diief solicitude 
is the receptivity of his wife, and not solely his 
own satisfaction." 

Another great factor in domestic infelicity is 
the fear on the part of the wife of undesired 
or too frequent impregnation, and the bearing 
of more children than she feels her health able 
to stand, or that can properly be taken care 
of and educated. In these instances, where 
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there is a lack of knowledge of practical con- 
traceptive measures, and either an attempt to 
use methods that are injuricas, or the will on . 
the part of the wife to avoid sexual relations 
as an alternative, there are bonnd to be un- 
fortunate results. Improper methods of pre- 
venting conception, which interfere with the 
normal act of coitns, frequently have very harm- 
ful results on the nervous system of either or 
both parties, sometimes causing neurasthenia, 
with its train of emotional and psychic dis- 
orders, and disharmonizing consequences. And 
any prolonged attempt to withdraw from parti- 
cipation in sexual conjugality will prove cer- 
tain disaster to the marriage. It is an impos- 
sible position, leading to estrangement or posi- 
tive antipathy, and in many instances is the 
cause of the husband seeking sexual satisfac- 
tion through prostitution or other extra^marital 
sources.' 

■ WhAt can be done to prevent Uie cuea of infidelity doe to 
pregnsncf in the wife or ber tt*r of pregiuuiejt Onlj one 
tfaing, and tiut is to teuh married women, eepedallf the 
poorer onea who need it, tliat there are other effective and not 
lit|iiriaiia waya beaidee refnaal of marital relations to prerent 
pregnaiUT.''— Dr. William h. Holt, in Tk« Sooial £vti, Itt 
CMttftmd Otm. 
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Possibly the great outstanding cause of the 
worst tragedies of marriage and of most di- 
vorces is venereal diseases. These scourges, 
either gonorrhea or syphilis, or perhaps both, 
are usually brought by the husband to the un- 
suspecting wife, who may be without foreknow- 
ledge of their nature and the seriousness of 
their effects, and consequently ignorant of the 
necessity for prompt and effective medical 
treatment. 

Dr. Prince A. Morrow states, in Social Dis- 
eases and Marriage, that 70% of the women 
who came to the New York Hospital for vener- 
eal treatment were respectable married women 
infected by their husbands. Bnlkley, in a 
paper ("Syphilis in the Innocent")* declares 
that 85% of married women who have syphilis 
have contracted it from their husbands. Other 
eminent authorities have testified to the wide 
prevalence of this loathsome disease, innocently 
contracted, among wives. The results are well 
known to those who have given only casual 
study to the subject of venereal pathology, and 
it is a supreme obligation on the part of indi- 
vidual parents, no less than to society, to see 
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that jomig men and youog women are ade- 
quately informed regarding the nature and con- 
sequences of these infections. Acquired syph- 
ilis begins with a local sore, or hard chancre> 
and results in general poisoning of the system. 
IS not given proper treatment at once, symp- 
toms of the secondary and tertiary stages 
usually follow in their regular sequence, pro- 
ducing skin eruptions, affections of the glands, 
and often brain maladies, locomotor ataxia, and 
finally erosion and decay of the bones. The 
effects on woman's reproductive system are 
ravaging, rendering her liable to a continuation 
of miscarriages or still-births, and the produc- 
tion of woefully diseased offspring when chil- 
dren are bom alive. 

To quote the doctor in Brieux's Damaged 
Goods:* "Out of the twenty households of 
which I spoke, only fifteen had children; these 
fifteen had twenty-eight. Do you know how 
many out of these twenty-eight survived? 
Three, sir I Three out of twenty-eight I Syph- 
ilis is above everything a murderer of children. 
Herod reigns in France, and all over the earth, 

*NovelUed Tenicm (p. 71) b^ Upton SfncUir. 
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and brings each year his masBacre of the inno- 
cents; and if it be not blasphemy against the 
sacredness of life, I say that the most happy 
are those who have disappeared. Visit oar 
children's hospitals! We know only too well 
the child of syphilitic parents ; the type is classi- 
cal; the doctors can pick it out anywhere. 
Those little old oreatnres who have the appear- 
ances of having already lived, and who have 
kept the stigmata of all onr infirmitieB, of all 
our decay. . . ." 

And still it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that this devastating disease is cnrable in the 
great majority of cases, if proper medical 
treatment is immediately obtained. The dis- 
covery of salvarsan, and neo-salvarsan, has 
practically revolntionized the therapentios of 
syphilis, and these drags are now being Tised all 
over the world with remarkable success. 

Gonorrhea, while nsoally not so ravaging in 
its effects, is very much more prevalent than 
syphilis, and has also far-reaching results. It 
is characterized by a morbid discharge from the 
genital organs, and inflammation of the urin- 
ary tract. It is particularly virulent in women. 
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and may attack the ntems, ovaries and fallo- 
pian tubes. It is generally agreed that the 
majority of operations on women for diaeaaea 
of the generative system, which so frequently 
nnsex them, is due to gonorrheal origin. 
Poisoning of the blood, and affectiona of the 
heart and other organs, may also result from 
gonorrhea. It is likewise a source of joint aU- 
ments and specific forms of rheumatism. This 
disease, which was formerly considered so 
lightly, is also a prime cause of sterility in both 
men and women, and often leaves its victim 
with ophthalmic affectioas— diseases of the eye, 
sometimes resulting in blindness, particularly 
in infants who have contracted the gonococci 
germs in the process of birth. 

The marriages that have been wrecked, and 
the innocent lives that have been ruined, by 
these inaidioas diseases, which were formerly 
dismissed from consideration by respectable 
people as being "unmentionable," have left a 
bleak and murderous trail in every modem 
coontry, state and community. And leaders of 
public opinion are just beginning to realize the 
truth which should always have been obvious, 
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that open diseassion and intelligent understand- 
ing of these qnestions, as well as all other prob- 
lems relating to sez, is the only effective means 
of combating the old evil and hastening the 
dawn of a new day of healthy enlightenment 

Accepting it as a fair contention that venereal 
diseases are a prime factor in divorce, it is 
illuminating to compare some data which James 
P. Lichtenberger ' has prepared from United 
States Censns statistics, with the table of syphi- 
litic mortality qnoted in Chapter V (Sex 
Hygiene in Industry), compiled from figures 
of the British Boyal Conomission on Venereal 
Diseases. 

In formulating this hypothesis — a compari- 
son of venereal disease among certain groups 
in Great Britain, with divorce among similar 
groups in the United States — it is, of course, 
taken for granted that social conditions and the 
customs of the people of these two great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries have much in common. 

The occupational groups in the left-hand 
column of the following table are presented by 
Prof. Lichtenberger to show the relative fre- 

' Divorce, a Btudg in Boeiat Gauaatitm. 
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queno7 of divorce, arranged in order from 
highest to lowest. la the centre colnnrn, I have 
snbdivided these gronps, showing the more im- 
portant oocnpations that the7 embody, using 
as a general gaide a farther and more detailed 
list of oocnpations which Lichtenberger quotes 
from the census reports. In the ri^t-hand 
column, the Royal CommiBsion's classification 
of occupational and class groups is given in the 
order of prevalence of syphilitic mortality. 
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It urill be noted that the only important vari- 
ation la the inoonspicnonsnesB of "nnskiUed 
laboar" in the divorce colnnm, in comparison 
with its foremost position in the venereal dis- 
ease column. The reason for this is two-fold 
and obvious. First, the unskilled group that 
figures so prominently in the British venereal 
disease rating is composed of the lowest class 
of workers, whose unfortnnate social environ- 
ment from Mrth has largely predisposed them 
to a life of squalor, favourable to venereal in- 
fection because of sordid and unhygienic con- 
ditions, and militating against even the rudi- 
ments of a decent home-life, and, in a large 
prolportion of cases, marriage. Secondly, 
members of the unskilled labour class, even ■ 
when married and having serious marital 
troubles, can seldom afford the semi-luxury of 
a divorce. However, desertions and separa- 
tions among this group are common, as records 
of the police and domestic courts and charity 
organizations show. 

The next important deviation is in the "up- 
per class." The groups that would properly 
seem to come under this caption are "bankers. 
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brokers, mannfactnrers, officials," etc., who are 
listed rather lower down in the divorce colntnn 
than the "upper and middle class" is, in the 
Royal Commission's analysis of venereal dis- 
ease. Bat it will be noticed that the "upper' 
middle class" group of professional people 
coonterbalances this variation, so that if 
an average were stnick it would about paral- 
lel the "upper and middle class" rating in 
the venereal disease column. In the case of all 
the other occupational groups, however, th« 
common tendency to meet is distinctly notable 
— as, for instance, "Between skilled and un- 
skilled labour, " ' ' skilled labour, " " textile 
workers," "miners," and, especially, "agri- 
cultural labourers." 

Besides Lichtenberger and the Boyal Com- 
mission on Venereal Disease, whose testimony 
has been cited, other authorities have noted the 
evidences of more normal sex life — i.e., less dis- 
ease and less divorce — among agricultural 
workers. Forel states ( The Seamal Ques- 
tion, p. 327): "It is among the agricultural 
population that we meet with the most normal 
sexual relations and the best hygiene." All 
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this proves the powerful effect of enTiroument 
on our habits and morals, even on onr veiy 
lives, and rather weakens the force of the old 
cry of "freewill." 

It is enoonraging to know that the tread is 
now more and more toward the scientific 
f ormnla of getting at the sonrce of social evils, 
instead of blindly striking at their ill-oonoeived 
resalts. The present national, in fact, inter- 
national, campaign of sex enlightenment, whidi 
has already made great strides in dispelling 
popular fallaiues on matters relating to sexual 
phenomena, and la giving rational, scientific in- 
formation on these questions; in effectively 
combating commercialized prostitution, and ex- 
plaining the causes, nature and effects of 
venereal diseases, will do more for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a sonnd social moral- 
ity and the individual and collective welfare 
than all the moralizing sermons and superficial 
sentimentality of the past centories. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BIBTH CONTBOL — THB NEW MOBALITZ 

Bbcaubb of the want of a healthy frankness 
and honesty that has so long prevailed on all 
questions pertaining to sex, the subject of birth 
control has naturally suffered alike from the 
general evasion and gross misrepresentation. 
Granting the privilege of anyone to honestly 
disagree with its advocates — and when boiled 
down the opposition in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases is found to rest on ignorance of 
the real meaning of the term or a more or less 
unoonsdous hypocrisy (fostered by onr past 
false attitude on sex) — ^nevertheless it is now 
an established social factor, and as such shonld 
be intelligently discussed and understood, even 
if, in some cases, disagreed with. 

The Federation of Neo-Malthnsian Leagues, 
with constituent bodies in the leading countries 
of the world, has been established for a con- 
siderable number of years, and periodicals de- 
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voted to its prindples are printed in many lan- 
guages. In New York City, there are no lesa 
than fonr important birth control organiza- 
tions,^ some of national and international sig- 
nificance, and throughout the country there are 
afSIiated leagues in a score of states. The 
Birth Control Review, the official organ of this 
movement in America, edited by Margaret 
Sanger at 104 Fifth Avenne, New Tork, is now 
a firmly established and inflaential monthly 
periodical, and contains articles on birth con- 
trol and related subjects by the foremost 
authorities of this and other countries. 

On account of the general lack of informa- 
tion concerning the subject, it may be desirable 
to brie6y outline the origin and history of the 
movement, before taking up it^s biological, 
social and individual aspects. 

In 1798, Thomas Robert Malthus, an English 

1 TIm Committee of One Thoiuand, Dr. In S. Wile, CIi«irm«B, 

230 W. 97th Street. 
tntantational Birth Control Leagtie, Dr. Wm. J. RobliiMB, 

PTMident, IS Ht Horrii Park West, 
rha Wommt't Committee of One Hmuired, Mrs. Amoa Flncbot, 

Cbainnan, 9 Eut Slot Street. 
Vohmlary Pamtthooi League, Um-tj Ware- Dennett, Director, 

206 Broadway. 
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clergyman and student of population, forma- 
lated and published a work entitled An Essay 
on the Principle of Population as it Affects the 
Future Improvement of Society. While the 
ideas set forth were not exactly original, as 
different phases of the question had been dis- 
cussed by other aathorities, the work, however, 
because of its thorooglmess and scholarly pre- 
Bentation, excited a great deal of attention. 
Although this treatise has remained as a mona- 
ment to perpetuate his fame, there is little con- 
nected with it, except his name, to identify it 
with the modem birth-control movement Ex- 
ceptional eases may be cited, however, notably 
the splendid devotion of the Drysdales to the 
Halthnsian ideal. 

The basis of Malthus' theory was that the 
population tends to increase in geometrical pro- 
gression, while the means of subsistence in- 
creases only in arithmetical progression, so that 
if the population grew without check, it must in 
a comparatively short time overtake the means 
of subsistence. War, famine, and pestilence 
had in the past served to hold the population 
within bounds, but the humanitarian mind of 
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Malthns hoped that with the progress of dvili- 
zation these sconrges would be eliminated, and 
his solution was in volimtarily limitiDg the 
number of children in the family. Hie method 
was the formula of ascetic "self-restraint" in 
sexnal relations. 

It can be readily perceived that Malthas* 
training as a ele^nnnan, particolarly of the 
eighteenth century school, was not oondudve 
to a very thorough understanding of sex 
psychology or the reproductive instinct. He 
reckoned without his host, and suggested an 
Utopian cure for a disease that needed sden- 
tific diagnosis and rational treatment. 

The chief value of his work, however, was in 
stimulating thought along the lines of the de- 
sirability of limiting population, and some of 
his followers took up the question of more prac- 
tical preventive measures. 

The pioneer in advocating these so-called 
Neo-Malthnsian methods was James Mill, 
father of John Stuart Mill, the eminent political 
economist. He set forth his views very cau- 
tiously in an article written in 1818 for the 
Encyclopaedia Britcmnica. Four years later, 
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his friend, Francis Place, wrote as follows on 
.the subject: "If it were once clearly nnderatood 
that it was not disreputable for married per- 
sons to avail themselves of snch precautionary 
means as woold, without being injurious to 
health, or destructive of female delicacy, pre- 
vent conception, a sufficient check might at 
once be given to the increase in population be- 
yond the means of subsistence. The course 
reconunended will, I am freely persuaded, at 
some period be pursued by the people even if 
left to themselves." 

'Within another half-century these prophetio 
mords were realized and now prevention of con- 
ception is affecting the birth-rate of all civilized 
countries. 

In 1826, Richard Carlyle published a work. 
The Book of Every Woman, giving preventive 
methods. 

In 1831, Robert Bale Owen, the son of Robert 
Owen, the great social reformer, published Ms 
Moral Physiologif in which he mentioned ways 
of preventing conception. A little later the 
Drysdale brothers started their long and fruit- 
ful activities in the spreading of this propa- 
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ganda, which is now beooming increasingly in- 
fluential thrcmghont the whole dvilized world. 

The great spectacolar event vrinch did so 
mnoh to popularize the movement and bring it 
to the attention of the masBes of people of Eng- 
land was the famons prosecntion in 1876 of 
Annie Beaant and Charles Bradlan^^ for dis- 
souinating Dr. Knowlton's pamphlet, The 
Fruits of Philosophy (originally published 
in 1833), which explained contraceptive 
methods. The charge against these intrepid 
pioneers was described by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, who tried the case, as one of the most ill- 
advised and injudicious ever made in a court 
of justice. But the enormous publicity it gave 
to the subject served to defeat the aims of those 
who were so determined in their own short- 
sighted way to quash the propaganda, and it 
resulted in widely advertising the methods they 
sought to suppress. 

It is notable in this connection that the Eng- 
lish birth-rate, which up to this date had been 
increasing, began in 1877 to decline. At about 
the same time the birth-rate in other European 
countries, and soon in every civilized conntry 
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of the world, eommeneed to show the same re- 
sult, indicating the world-wide character of the 
moTement.^' Havelock Ellis saya {Essays In 
War-Tifn€~-1917, page 229): "At the present 
time the birth-rate (as well as tisnaUy the death- 
rate) iB falling in every country of the world 
sufficiently civilized to possess statistics of its 
own vital movement. The fall varies in rapid- 
ity. It has been considerable in the more pro- 
gressive conntries; it has lingered in the more 
backward ooontries." 

As a result of the a^tation of these pioneers, 
the legal restrictions against preventive 
measures were broken down, and it is now pos- 
sible in England to openly and legally procnre 
contraceptive information. A pamphlet giving 
the methods is regularly advertised in The 
Malthusian, the English periodical of the birth- 
control movement, and can be obtained from 
the office of the Leagne in London for the 
nominal sum of a penny. 

■ In Fnuiee tlie birth-rate b^mn to decliDC in 1844; tho 
French paople Iwring kntieipated the birth-control monment, 
niid pra«ticed extensjveljr contntoepUve meaanrea pren before 
the anbject had been dereloped aa a popular theory. In other 
eountriea the popnlarUation of the tbtorj preceded the pra«- 
tioe. 
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Ib America for many years there had been 
sporadic attempts to start birth control organi- 
aatious, vhioh, nntil the succesBfol effort of re- 
cent years, had failed, and the qnestion was 
agitated mainly by a few isolated individuals, 
among whom one of the most oonspicoons has 
been Dr. William J. Bobinson of New York. 
Dr. Bobinson, in his periodicals, in pamphlet 
and book, and on the leotnre platform, has be«i 
a persistent and consistent advocate of birth 
control by contraceptive means, as he has been 
of rational treatment of other qnestions per- 
taining to sex. Moaes Harman was another 
dauntless fighter for birth control in this coun- 
try, who deserves honourable mention. 

The central personality, however, aroond 
which the American birth control movement has 
revolved, since it has shown enough activity to 
really be called a movement, and which has 
enabled it to reach its firmly established posi- 
tion during the past few years, is Mrs. Mar- 
garet H. Sanger. In the virgin soil which had 
been broken by the earlier pioneers, Mrs. 
Sanger, with a small but expanding group of 
energetic co-workers, planted the seed of ra- 
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tional birth-control propaganda with intelligent 
and nntiring effort. Realizing the necessity of 
wide publicity, spectacular methods were 
adopted when they considered the time sufB- 
ciently ripe to bring their activities before the 
public, and as a consequence the historic 
Besant-Bradlangh case of nearly forty years 
previously in England was repeated in this 
coontry in somewhat modified form in a series 
of prosecutions, during 1915 and 1916; and 
Mrs. Sanger, her husband William Sanger, and 
her sister Mrs. Ethel Byrne, among a number 
of others, were oonvioted of disseminating con- 
traceptive information. One of the pic- 
turesque features of the campaign was the 
opening in the congested working-class section 
of Brooklyn of a Birth Control Clinic, along the 
lines of those in Holland. This was forcibly 
dosed by the authorities, and prosecution fol- 
lowed. It is universaUy admitted that these 
means were most effective in arousing public 
interest, and added a vigorous impetus to the 
movement, which is now well oi^anized and na- 
tion-wide. That this campaign attracted more 
than national interest is apparent from a corn- 
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ment made by James Marohant, an English 
writer not partial to Neo-Malthnsian methods 
of birth control, in his book, Birtk-Rate and Em- 
pire:' "It is evident that a great crasade is 
to be waged in America which, like the i>erse- 
cation in England, will have liie effect of spread- 
ing this knowledge far and wide and of repeal- 
ing the present law." It is significant that a 
conservative like Mr. Marehant should refer to 
the drastic methods used by the aathorities to 
suppress Qte inevitable as "persecution." 

There is a growing feeling among those who 
have reached an intelligent understanding of 
the snbject, that birth control is in haimony 
with the great law of biologic evolution, and 
is therefore to that extent naiwrali that it is 
socially desirable, even necessary, and there- 
fore moral; that it is condocive to greater in- 
dividoal happiness in the family relations, and 
a boon to domestic tranqmllity and the insti- 
tation of marriage, and therefore ethicaUy im- 
pregnable. Briefly, these three points will be 
stressed in an endeavour to prove their validity. 

(^gS^^fSS Mnlhall, the poptilation of the 

• Lo&don: WillUiu mad Norgate, 1M7. 
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earth at the time of the Boman Empire was 
54,000,000 and by the 15th centnry the popula- 
tion of Eorope had reached about the same 
figure. In the year 1800, the population of 
Europe was about 170,000,000, and in 1900 their 
descendants, at home and in America and else- 
where, numbered over 500,000,000. Ko country 
of which we have reliable statistics at different 
times shows an aetoal falling off, except from 
emigration, unless it is from temporary causes 
like a great war or pestilence. 

After making all due allowances for reason- 
able variation in the probable correctness of 
these figures, it is erident that unrestricted 
human breeding cannot go on indefinitely. As 
pestilence, which in more primitive times used 
to sweep off whole sections of population, has 
been conquered by science; and as those who 
have evolved intellectually and morally above 
the daw-and-fang state of mind hope event- 
ually for the elimination of war as a solution of 
human problems, it should be conclusive that 
a prolific birth-rate is no longer a biologic neces- 
sity for preserving the race, as it was under 
earlier hazardous conditions. 
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It is an elementary principle of biology that 
the lower the order of life, the greater its fer- 
tility and propensity for reprodnction. Nature 
requires this because of the oomparative help- 
lessness and the enormous wastage of life in 
the lower oi^anisniB. A single fish of certain 
varieties, for instance, spawns its eggs by the 
millions. If by happy oircomstance some of 
them become fertilized, the chances are highly 
improbable of more than a small fraction reach- 
ing matority. Among the mammals, however, 
the female may produce but half a dozen or less 
offspring at a time, but she devotes so much 
icare to them that they have all a very fair 
chance of reaching maturity. And it is also a 
fact that among the same species of a"i"iTft1*s 
the more unfavourable environment is to life, 
the greater is the tendency to breed, with, of 
course, a much greater proportion that will 
never reach maturity. In the human race, the 
same biolo^c principle is followed, and it is 
but natural that man, being a reasoning ftTiimal, 
should still further decrease the number of his 
offspring by voluntary effort, and at the same 
time promote their quality and increase their 
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importance.* The lower the state of civiliza- 
tion, the greater the birth-rate (and death- 
rate). The higher the state of civilization the 
lower the birth-rate (and death-rate). To turn 
from the abstract to the concrete, this rule may 
be observed today in individual families. It is 
notable that degenerates, the feeble-minded, 
the criminal, the alcoholic, etc. (unless steril- 
ized by venereal disease) are quite invariably 
prolific breeders, with a very high death-rate. 
On the other hand, the more cultured families, 
and those in good economic circomstances, ns- 
nally have the least children of any group or 
class of society, with a very low infantile death- 
rate. And when in some instances they do have 
an exceptional number of children, it is gen^ 
erally because they want them, are able to pro- 
vide adequately for them, and assure them of 
a reasonably secure future. With such ex- 
amples of large families even the most ardent 
Neo-Malthusians have no quarrel, as it is per- 

• " The acciUDuUtionB of racial ozperience tend to show that 
bf the production of ft uiiKller uid Binaller nnmber of off- 
»pritig, Mid the expenditure upon thoae of w, greater amoust of 
parental care, better reaulti can b« obtained in efficiencj and 
oapadty for BurviTal." — Woods Hutchinson, "Animal Mar- 
riage," Con(ein|K>niry lUvUw, October, 1904. 
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feetly in line with their insistenee that parent- 
hood should be voluntary. 

This principle of diminishing prodnctiTeneas 
— the tenden^ to evolve from aooidental, un- 
restricted prolificacy to the breeding of more 
limited, select and hardier progeny — is as 
firmly established throughout the vfaole range 
of biology as any law of natural science. It 
is part of the evolutionary process, and as such 
is a natural process. It has been going on 
since the very origin of life. "Bnt," to use 
the words of Havelock Ellis, "at a certain stage 
in the higher development of man, without ceas- 
ing to be natural, it becomes conscious and de- 
liberate." 

Man, being gifted with the faculty of reason, 
many things are left to the dictates of his sense 
of judgment that nature automatically takes 
care of among his less favoured brothers in the 
ammal world. It should be apparent, for in- 
stance, that it is as natural for man to wear 
clothes in this climate as it is for the fox, dog, 
horse, cow and numerous other J^nimwlH to 
"wear" a protective coat of fur or hair. The 
houses we live in are not natural in the sense 
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that they were designed and erected by na- 
ture, bat they represent the latest stage in 
domiciliary evolution from the tree, the cave, 
the tent, and so on np to the modem apartment 
house. Houses, then, are as natural a domidle 
for man as the trees were for his remote pro- 
genitor, the anthropoid ape. Perhaps from 
the point of view or moral code of the ape, man 
has suffered a serious loss of caste by taking to 
modem clothes, houses — and, alas, birth con- 
troL But, as rational beings, we can afford to 
be lenient with ape-judgments. 

These observations — and parallel cases 
could be drawn ad infinitum — lead us to the con- 
elusion that the term natural is a relative rather 
than a positive one, particularly as applied to 
human condact, which throughout the ages has 
been subject to so many modifying in6uencce, 
and always tending toward a higher state of 
development. In this process of evolution, 
birth control has, and must increasingly, be- 
come a natural factor. 

The Twnrftlity nf hjrth itnntyol seems even 
more obvious than the previous contention. To 
prove it, we do not have to go back into the 
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maze of zoology and anthropology, but merely 
look aboat us with dear vision and human tm- 
derstanding, and render. an honest judgmer't 
And for morality, we aooept as a definition tUe 
most logical and onqnestionable interpretation^ 
such as has been expressed by the most pro- 
found philosophers and thinkers, and the 
greatest religions and ethical teachers of the 
#ges. Morality, in its true sense, is the mle of 
social conduct; the measure of right oondnot 
between indlvidnals in their social relations. 
All actions which promote the happiness and 
well-being of society, or of any individual or 
individuals — ^i-e., tmits of society — are moraL 
On the other hand, every act is immoral which 
needlessly injures any fellow-ereatnre. All 
immoral condnct is anti-social, and all anti- 
social conduct is immoraL 

To those who unconsciously hold to the idea 
of an undianging and unchangeable code of 
morality, we might mention that moral stand- 
ards are evolutionary, and change from time to 
time, and often completely reverse themselves 
from epoch to epoch. For instance, less than 
three-quarters of a century ago chattel slavery, 
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at least within certain geographical bounds, 
was considered moral hj the respectable people 
of America. Those who fought it were cer- 
tainly not considered respectable, and were 
roundly denounced by the established institu- 
tions of their time. Life itself was made 
hazardous and unsafe for them, as we know 
from the bitter experiences of Ehjah P. Love- 
joy, William Lloyd Garrison, John Brown, 
Wendell Phillips, and others. The churches 
found biblical precedent for the righteousness 
of slavery ; the press and all other mediums of 
public opinion were its ardent supporters. The 
moral code has changed. 

History records that during the middle ages, 
money lenders (for interest) were subjected to 
reproach, and in fact were socially ostracized, 
because of their calling. Today, however, it is 
possible for even a banker to be a leading mem- 
ber of the community. The moral code has 
changed. 

Polygamy in different ages was generally ac- 
cepted as moral (as it is today in certain parts 
of the world). There is plenty of scriptural 
evidence of its propriety. King Solomon was 
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;not only the most married man of Ms time, bnt 
was considered tlie wisest. Today, with a thou- 
sand wives, he would be thought not only de- 
cidedly immoral, but positively unwise. The 
moral code has changed. 

So it is that birth control, which might, with 
some foundation, have been considered immoral 
in other times, under other conditions, is today 
socially justified and therefore moral. 

To best demonstrate the sodal benefits of birth 
control, the most logical thing to do is to point 
out the resnlts in a given state or country, 
where it has been legalized and treated in a 
sane, scientific manner, and universally prac- 
ticed. Unfortunately, ;we are not able to use 
any American state as an example, as the facts 
of birth control are still legally denied to the 
proud, self-assertive, independent American 
citizen. Officially, married men and women of 
America, though they be mature, responsible 
human beings, otherwise able to take care of 
their own personal affairs, are not considered 
qualified to know certain well-established, 
scientific facts that would enable them to intel- 
ligently regulate the size of their families, and 
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to have children when thej want them and are 
able to properly provide for them. 

There are states and coontries, however, 
where the question is not proscribed, but where 
the facts are legally made accessible to married 
persons. And after a thorough test covering 
many years' practice, the resnlts in every way 
confirm the tremendous benefits which the pro- 
ponents of birth control claim in the improved 
social well-being and greatly lowered death 
rate, and completely refute the contentions of 
its opponents that immorality will increase, the 
population die out and other dire calamities oc- 
cur. 

The first Birth Control clinic in the world 
was opened in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1881, 
by Dr. AJetta H. Jacobs, incidentally the first 
woman doctor in that country. The splendid 
results were so evident that by common consent 
of the people the number of cUnics was gradu- 
ally increased until today there are over fifty, 
sanctioned by the Qovemment, in operation in 
that country of some six million people. Dr. 
J. Butgers of The Hague, Secretary of the Neo- 
Halthusian League, is the specialist who trains 
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the nurses. The general results of the work 
are best jndged by the table on page 242 taken 
from "The Annnal Summary of Marriages, 
Births and Deaths in England, Wales, etc. for 
1912"" 

In addition to the clinics, a general but quiet 
campaign of educational propaganda is con- 
ducted continuously. In the words of Dr. 
Butgers: "We are lecturing everywhere. But 
the essential missionary work is done privately 
and modestly, often unconsciously, by showing 
the happy results in their own families, by the 
nearly 5,000 members of our League spread 
over the whole country, among whom are physi- 
cians, clergymen and teachers, etc." 

Since 1881, the general death rate and infan- 
tile mortality have fallen in Holland until to- 
day they are the lowest in Europe. Amsterdam 
and The Hague have the lowest infant mortal- 
ity rates of any cities in the world. During this 
period there has been a decrease of 25 per cent. 
in the birth rate, but at the same time a de- 
crease of 66 per cent, in the infantile death- 

■ <)aotod item Tk« BirtK<!ontrol Beoiew, New York, May, 
»19. 
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rate, thus leaving: an actual increase in the nnm- 
ber of children reared. Furthermore, the nom- 
ber of men averaging 5 feet 7 inches in height 
has doubled, and the nnmber under 5 feet 2^ 
inches has decreased 66 per cent. The people 
are physically and morally improved, and the 
population, as shown above, is certainly not 
dying ont. 

Contrast the conditions in Holland, where no 
woman need have more children than the 
family income will adequately provide for, with 
the widespread over-bearing of ohildren and 
excessive infantile mortality, with the result- 
ing misery and poverty, prevailing wherever 
this information is banned. And think of the 
sodally disastrous results of these conditions 
in needless suffering, criminality, insanity, de- 
generacy, prostitution, child labour, and other 
evils that are sapping the very life-blood of the 
race.' 

' «Rev. A. £. Wh&tliun, io a pampltlet, N«o-MaUhii»iamitm; 
A Defeitce, said: "I shall endeavour to Bhov Uut Neo-Ual- 
thiuiaQism is the oalj means of preTenting the alaniuB^ is- 
crease of pauperism, sicknesa, crime and immorality, and, 
from a Christian point of view, is perfectij lawful ... I aay 
it becomes the duty of erei; tiioughtful man and woman to 
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In an editorial, American Medicine cites a 
case, taken at random, which was reported by a 
norse in one of the poorer districts of New 
York City: "One of my mothers has been the 
victim of fifteen pregnancies. She now has five 
living children; one of them is permanently 
deaf from an old case of otitis. Another has 
had a fool discharge from the ear for nearly 
two years. Only an operation can cnre this; 
the parents refuse to have it done. Of the fif- 
teen pregnancies, one resulted in a miscarriage. 
Nine children died during infancy, death being 
dne to ignorance and neglect. All who lived 
through the first year were more or less en- 
feebled by being kept at the breast after the 
milk had lost its value as nourishment." 

And this is not an isolated case. It is an in- 
stance of a type that literally abounds. What 
apologist will defend the morality of a social 
system that encourages this human waste, or 

think out aome pUn to stop or even check the ftdvKndn^ Uda 
of d«MUtion; and the only plan that ia at all workable, U 
•rtiflcial prerention of chtldbirth. . . . Imnioralitj would 
brgelf diaappear and the Christian ideal of marriage be 
taiaed." Qnoted from TAe Small Family, Syctem, t>j C. V. 
DrTsdale, 
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makes it possible? Of the five pitiable (^dren 
who are living, what will be their fatnre status 
as prospective dtizens of tomorrow f Physi- 
cally and mentally and morally, they have been 
hopelessly handicaj^ped from — even before — 
birth, and cannot become nsefnl, prodactive 
members of society. They, and the countless 
numbers of their kind, will become, inevitably 
and through no fault, of their own, the social 
scum that pollute the streets and that make up 
the subterranean life of the underworld; that 
fill the jails, reformatories and asylums — if 
they are unfortunate enough to survive. 
What is the program of the moralists who con- 
demn the rational morality that would almost 
immediately alleviate this condition, and ulti- 
mately make it impoaaibleT 

And these social tragedies are not by any 
means limited to the city slnms. They are 
widespread in the conntry and agricultural dis- 
tricts as well. Referring especially to the to- 
bacco and cotton fields of the South, and the 
beet fields of the "West, Owen R. Lovejoy, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National CMld Labour 
Conunittee, has said that "Large families. 
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poveiiy and lack of schooling go hand in hand 
in these rural counties. It is in this way that 
the circle of poverty, ignorance and child labonr 
continnes unbroken from generation to genera- 
tion." The percentage of illiteracy among na- 
tive-bom Americans — many of old native stock 
— in these districts is appalling. 

Another dubions distinction that America can 
claim is pre-eminence in the prevalence of abor- 
tions; On account of the lack of contraceptive 
knowledge, wilfoUy denied those who are most 
in need of it, desperate and distracted women, 
knowing only too well their inability to raise 
and care for another child, submit to the peril- 
ous but single hope of relief in abortion. It is 
conservatively estimated that 250,000 abortions 
are performed every year in this country, and 
over 50,000 deaths result therefrom. 

Nmnerons other arguments could be ad- 
vanced to prove that birth control is socially 
desirable and that contraceptive knowledge 
made available to all married persons who wish 
it, would be of inestimable benefit to society. 
It is on these grounds that the moral status of 
modem birth-control is incontrovertible. Of 
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coarse, like all other innovations and new ideas 
that are pregnant with possibilities for promot- 
ing hmnan happiness — and which nltimately 
are accepted — this idea, too, has met and will 
continne to meet with certain formidable, al- 
though constantly diminishing, opposition. 

The question of birth control as an aid to in- 
dividnal happiness in the marriage relations, 
and as a promoter of conjagal tranquillity, is 
closely allied to the social phase of the subject. 
This is true because of the fact that when in- 
dividuals suffer through ignorance, preventable 
misfortunes, or otherwise, it most certainly 
affects society, of which they are a part.' This 
principle is perfectly self-evident, and is recog- 
nized in laws that are enacted ostensibly to pro- 
tect the individual, but actually in order to pro- 
tect societyJ Thus, there is a positive reac- 
tion on society in individual welfare or misery. 

1 The truth of this Cku be tested bj obKrviug that the 
law* under difTcrent forma of society — i. e., slave-owning, feu- 
dal and capitalistie — vary under each order, but there is al- 
ways the unclmnging underlying principle that the laws are 
designed primarily for ttie protection of the form of 8001617 
which the gOTemlng powers represent, rather than the individ- 
uals as such. 
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However, there are certain advantages of birth 
control that can be analyzed better in their 
more immediate effects on the individuals con- 
cerned. In this way, some features of the sub- 
ject can be more definitely and concretely iUas- 
trated, and their respective merits emphasized. 
Take, for instance, the average working man 
or even the better paid mechanic who has al- 
ready fire or six, or more, children, and whose 
wife is unusually fertile, giving birth to chil- 
dren year after year. The wages of the father 
are not sufiBcient to properly support them all, 
even under the most favourable conditions of 
steady employment. And in "normal" times, 
the number of unemployed — which of course in- 
cludes a very large percentage of married men 
who are the sole support of their families — runs 
up into the millions for periods of a few weeks 
to months. The food that can be purdiased 
with the slender means is not at all adequate. 
Bent and other bills fall behind and the man 
goes into debt, or the family becomes woefully 
undernourished — perhaps both. Still the man 
and wife are comparatively young. What is 
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to be done? If they allow "nature to take its 
coarse,"* there -will be an increase in the 
family every year. Moreover, these ever-re- 
caning labours weaken the constitntion of the 
woman and sap away her strength. If the 
knowledge is not gained of how to prevent con- 
ception by harmless methods, then the woman, 
in sheer hopelessness, is either driven to at- 
tempt abortion tolivoid adding to the already 
unbearable bnrden, or, with eqoal desperation, 
she resolves to avoid sexual relations with her 
hnsband. Anyone with the faintest idea of the 
potency and deep-rooted nature of sex life, can 
realize the tragedies that are bound up in this 
dilenoma. On the one hand, a dreadfully over- 
worked, utterly discouraged women (or helpless 
child-bearing machine), and on the other, a 
man, also discouraged and hopeless, but with a 
normally developed sex consciousness, im- ■ 

■ The Ability to eimtrot nature, or to modify its nomul re- 
Hulta, end to change his environment, is univeruUy eetaemed 
u man'B pre-eminent characteristic — which plaena him ftbdre 
the pale of the animal world. Everyone reeogniiee this, even 
tha most bitter opponents of Neo-lfalthiuianism. Still, ra- 
tional birth control is but an example of the appUeatioo of 
this principle. 
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planted by nature, that is demandinf; 'Expres- 
sion. 
What is the remedy for this domebtic calam- 
- ityf There is only one, which instantly sng- 
geete itself — contraceptive information, which 
shonld be amplified by a general knowledge of 
sex psychology and physiology. As to those 
individuals who advocate either big families or 
the alternative of sexual continence in wedlock, 
they might be answered in the words of the 
eminent anthority, Dr. Angast Forel: 

"It is strange, indeed, to hear rich men, well- 
fed clergymen, pious zealots and reformers, 
leaning back in their comfortable chairs after a 
sumptuous meal and smoking an expensive 
Havana cigar, discuss this burning question and 
bewail the immorality of the conunon people. 
Statistics prove that these very people, who ex- 
tol to the poor all the blessings of a big family, 
jiever live up to their teachings either in theory 
or practice. The majority of these apostles of 
morality have no children at all, or at the ut- 
most two or three. Why should that be sof 
What interesting reading it would be if the sex- 
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iial history of these persons were followed up 

and printed." 

Of conrse, not all opponents of birth control 
are in the class jnst referred to. Bat the 
honest, though narrow-minded, ill-informed, 
exceptions are frequently in no position to pass 
judgment. Persons who are of constitutionally 
fri^d natures, or perhaps sexual impotents, 
have no right whatever to pose as normal ex- 
amples of the human race, and to ignore the 
existence of temperaments, characters and con- 
stitutions so widely differing from their own. 
/" Those who advocate sexual intercourse for 
reproduction only, either conveniently forget, 
or do not know, what this involves, and how 
n tteriy irrational it is. In fact, besides being 
chimerical, it completely ignores- all the im- 
portant facts of normal sex life. This theory, 
if it can be dignified by the term, presupposes 
ithat the sex act should be indulged in only for 
the specific purpose of conception, and when the 
object is once attained, to discontinue any 
ftirther intercourse nntU another child is de- 
6u*ed. Speaking of normal human beings, 
many anthorities agree this would limit the 
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seznal relations of man and wife to about five 
or six occasions during the whole period of 
married life, as nnder favonrable conditions, 
one coitns is sufficient to cause conception, and 
of coarse the proponents of this policy woold, 
to be consistent, indulge in the sex act only^ 
when the conditions were so favourable as to be 
quite positive. In the event that one of the 
parties to this onion should prove sterile — 
which is not so rare — then upon the discovery 
of this misfortune, there must be no farther 
sexual relations, because there would be no mo- 
tive. Then, again, in the case of the average 
family, where one, two or three children are all 
that can be properly provided for, tbe sexual 
relations would quite possibly be limited to one 
of these numbers. But even this would be 
birth control, of a fantastic sort, as it woTild 
most assuredly limit the number of offspring. 

The situation previously referred to where 
the wife refuses sexual relations with the hus- 
band is no uncommon occurrence, as many physi- 
cians writing on this subject have testified from 
confessions made to them either by the hus- 
band or wife. Nor is It by any means limited 
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to lower-paid working class domestic life. la 
fact, it is probably as cotmnon in the middle and 
even npper class families, where the wife, after 
the manner of certain well-known types of these 
groups, has been educated along the lines of an 
unnatural asceticism and her sex life atro- 
phied.* In cases of this kind, where there is 
an absence of sexual harmony and understand- 
ing between the married persons, and added to 
this a fear of pregnancy on the part of the wife, 
the husband in many cases resorts to prosti- 
tution — ^the choice ranging from the conunon 
prostitute to the fashionable kept mistress, ao- 
cording to his social scale. Sometimes, this is 
even done with the wife's sanction and ap- 
proval, the latter willingly -suffering the knowl- 
edge of the moral and spiritual wreck of the 
marriage in order to be "let alone." And it 

> "Neverttie1«M it ia true th&t the vhole education of girU, 
which BO Isigely coniiatB in the cooccAlnieiit of the essential 
facte of lite from them; and the positiTe teaching bo prevKleat 
that the racial inatincts are low and ahameful; and also tlie «0- 
cial condition which places so manj women at the pwition of 
depending on their huaband'a will not only for the luxnrie* 
but for the necesaitiea of life, have all tended to Inhibit natural 
■ex-impuleea in women, and to ecmee*! and dlatort what re- 
mAina." — ^Dr. Marie C. Sti^a. 
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freqnently leads to phyrioal disaster, too, v 
the prevalence of venereal diseases among pros- 
titutes renders the hasbaad extremely liable to 
infection. Thns, it is that the want of sex 
knowledge in general and contraceptive infor- 
mation in particnlar in many cases makes a 
travesty of marriage and helps to feed the social 
cancer of prostitntion. 

In nunberless instances of this kind a timely 
knowledge of rational birth control methods 
woold save the matrimonial ship from flounder- 
ing on the rocks of sexual ignorance and mor- 
bidity, as invariably with the acquiring of re- 
liable contraceptive information, vital facts of 
sex life are learned and a new and healthy at- 
titude of the whole subject is approached. 

Granting that the primary object — the bio- 
logic foundation — of the sex instinct is to pro- 
create, it is nevertheless a very evident fact that 
there is a secondary function in the sexual rela- 
tions that is essential to the harmony and suc- 
cess of married life under modem conditions, 
and that acts as an inspiring stimnlns to a finer 
spiritual development as well as the physical 
well-being of those so mated. 
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Human nature, as evolved under the multiple 
processes of civilization that have influenced it, 
is highly complex ; personal, family, social and 
racial consequences are intimately interwoven 
and the sexnal act in some degree is concerned 
with them all. It links them together, and to 
separate one from the other, as someone has 
said, "is an act of moral surgery which can- 
not be performed with safety or snccess." 

We have been told from time immemorial 
to judge a tree by its fruits. It would there- 
fore seem logical to assume that the moral and 
ethical standard of any human agency should 
be judged by its effects on society. If the re- 
sults are for the positive good of society, then 
it is a moral agency. This is undeniable. If 
the results are socially evil, then it is an im- 
moral agency. This is equally undeniable. 
With this premise established, and with the 
facts as outlined above before us. It must be ad- 
mitted that birth control is one of the great 
moral and ethical forces of the present age, 
and those who attempt to deny its benefits to 
humanity are rendering a serious disservice to 
society. 
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This subject is so comprehensive, and onr 
space so limited, that many of its important 
phases conM not be touched upon at all, and 
the writer has endeavoared to restrict the arga- 
ments to the more positive side. The negf^tive 
side — i.e., answering the various "popular" 
objections to birth control that have sprang 
from sources of misinfonnation, is not within 
the province of this chapter, and those in- 
terested will find the question in its many as- 
pects very thoroughly covered in Birth Con- 
trol or The Limitation of Of spring, by Dr. 
"William J. Kobinson; The Small Family Sys- 
tem by Dr. C. V. Drysdale, and other author- 
itative books and pamphlets on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XQ 

FSrOHChAirALySIS — THB 8BASCHU0HT OH THB 
SUBCONBCIOUSNBaS OF SEX 

Fboh time immemorial it has been the pre- 
vailing opinion among people who have given. 
the subject any thought at all that a person's 
sex life begins to manifest itself at the age of 
pnberty. This is the orthodox theory, ao- 
cepted by almost all of the old school sexolo* 
gists, and many leading contemporaries. 
When sex inatraction was advocated for yonng 
children, it was by no means an admission that 
they had any definite sex feelings, but was 
rather to prepare them, mentally and physi- 
cally, for the unfolding of their sexual nature 
at the pubescent period. 

It was a bombshell that Prof. Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna threw into the set old world 
when along about 1890 he gave voice to his 
theories, developed from psychic discoveries in 
the realm of the neuroses, that the child brings 
dynamic sexual instincts into the world with 
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bim that are manifest from birth; that domi- 
nate many of hie actions, and have a constant 
inflaence over his mind, awake and asleep. 

A part of the opposition that these iconodas- 
tic theories engendered was dae to the universal 
ignorance of anything pertaining to the nncon- 
scions mind, which Freud has succeeded in 
penetrating; and possibly a still greater part 
was due to the popular horror that was aroused 
over associating a positive sexual life with the 
innocence of childhood. 

It should be stated in the beginning that 
Freud used the word "sexual" in a very broad 
sense ; possibly much broader than the conven- 
tionally educated are capable of comprehending 
until, after diligent and painstaking study of 
the standard works on psycho-analysis, they 
finally perceive the meaning of this term at its 
true Freudian value. In a word, sexitality is 
not the equivalent of sensuality, but denotes the 
fundamental instinct which is the very root of 
the emotional life, called the libido. The (Gild's 
sexuality is at first auto-erotic (a term which 
Freud has taken from Havelocfc Ellis) , or turned 
on itself; then it transfers or fixes Itself to 
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those nearest him, nsnally the mother or some 
member of the family, or the narse ; and finally, 
in the normal course of development as adult 
life is approached, it transfers it to a person 
ontside the family gronp — oonstitatin^ what is 
termed falling in love. 

Fread emphasizes the point that the infant 
enjoys in the taking of nourishment a sexual 
pleasure which it frequently seeks to obtain 
throughout childhood by sacking, with rhythmic 
movements, independent of the taking of food. 
This sometimes grows into a fixed childish fanlt 
that continues even up into later years. Often 
there is associated with the "pleasure-sucking" 
a rubbing of certain sensitive parts of the body, 
the breast, the external genitals, etc. In this 
way many children proceed automatically from 
sucking to masturbation.' The theory of suck- 

1 " Sucking Btill belongs to the function of nutrition, but 
paMes beyond it, bowever, in tbat it is no longer the function 
of nutrition, but Thythmic Bctivi^, with pleasure and satia- 
faction as a goal, without the taking of nourishment. ... la 
the period of the displaced rhftlunic activity the hand appears 
still more clearlj as on auxiliary orgwii the gaining of 
pleasure leaves the mouth tone and turns to other regionr. 
... As a rule, other openinga of the body iwcome objecta 
of the libido interest; then the skin and special portions of 
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ing as a aexnal pleasure is strengthened by the 
fact that the month and lips are known as 
erogenons zones, a significance they retain 
thronghont nonnal life in the kiss. It is also a 
natnral tendency of the infant, as well as the 
yonng child, to take a keen satisfaction in the 
sight of its nnde body, and in feeling and play- 
ing with many or almost all of the surface parts. 
This manifestation is perfectly understandable 
when it is taken into consideration that the 
erogenous zones are very diversified in child- 
hood; including, besides the more sensitive 
places, practically the whole surface of the body. 
As the child approaches puberty, the erogenons 
zones normally tend to concentrate to the 
regions of the reproductive organs. The in- 
clination of the child to glory in its nakedness 
is nothing to be ashamed of, nor is the existence 
of an unconscious sexual motive a matter to be 
horrified over. The child should not be scolded 

that. The activity ezpresMd In tbem parte, which can ap- 
pear as' rubbing, boring, picking, and bd on, follows a certain 
rhjrthm and aerres to produce pleaaure. After longer or 
flbort«r tRrrjingB of the libido at these atationa, it paeBcs on- 
ward until it reaches the sexual (gaiital) zone, and tliere, for 
the fint time, can be occasion for the beginning of onauistio 
fttteropts."-^ung, in Tfu P»yehoU>gy of tfta JJneontoiov. 
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for this propensity, as such treatment leares 
an indelible impression on the infant mind, and 
tends to set np repressions in the Unoonscuoas 
that may lead to future mental conflicts, as we 
shall see later. Undue erotic concentratioii 
may be prevented by directing the mind of the 
(diild to varioos constructive activities suitable 
to its age and development. This is the begin- 
ning of the process of sublimation. 

In regard to sexuality in childhood, Wilfrid 
Lay {Man's Vnconacious Conflict) states: 
"The repngnanoe against seeing anything of 
the quality or intensity of adult sexual feeling 
attributed to children under five years of age is 
so strong in most people that they have accused 
the Freudians of reading sex into everything. 
The reply to this accusation is that it is true 
that all excitement is primarily sexual, but the 
word sexual is to be understood in a very broad 
sense, and that, viewed from the purely scien- 
tific standpoint, and freed from all ideas of 
prurience or prudery, there is no reproach in 
regarding what is admitted as the prime mover 
of human life and activity as an essential char- 
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aoteiistic of aU ages of human life, even of in- 
fancy." 

The base of operation of the Freudian 
psychology, or science of psycho-analysis, is the 
nneonscions mind. This is the field npon which 
it works. To the uninitiated, this may seem 
paradoxical, basing a highly intricate science on 
the nneonscions mind — ^which possibly sn^ests 
a condition of mental passiveness, inaction, or 
an unknowing qnality. Bnt the Unconscions is 
the unknown, rather than the nnknowing. In 
reality, there is no snob thing as an nnknowing 
part of the mind, because the mind is essentially 
that part of the personality that is knowing. 
In contradistinction to this fact, the definition 
of mind generally accepted before the time of 
analytic psychology bad made mind coexten- 
sive with consciousness. Bnt the psycho- 
analysts have fully demonstrated not only that 
nneonscions thinking takes place, but that it 
goes on all the time, whether we are awake or 
asleep. The importance and vastness of the 
nneonscions as a psychic quantity may be ap- 
preciated when we use the simile of Dr. Q. 
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Stanley Hall, who compares the mind to an ice- 
berg floating with one-eighth visible above the 
water and seven>eig^tfaa below — the one-eighth 
above being the part called the Conscious and 
the seven-eighths below that which we call the 
Unconscions. The influence and controlling 
power of the Unconscions desires over oar 
thonghts and actions are in this relative pro- 
portion. Thns, the old saying, "he does not 
know his own mind," is literally tme of all of 
Qs. . In the past, people who suffered from dis- 
orders of this nnknown psychic region — and 
they are among the most common of all human 
ailments — ^were without prospect of relief, un- 
less some happy and haphazard circomstance 
ehonld intervene and unwittingly favour them. 
Because of the uufathomed depths from which 
these (Usorders sprang, they were not capable 
of being understood, and therefore not subject 
to effective treatment. 

These psychic disturbances, which are capa- 
ble of indelibly affecting and warping the per- 
sonality; and causing wounds and conflicts that 
are [minful to the mind and torturous to the 
soul, also react in definite physical aihnents and 
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symptoms of the most varied cbaraeter. It is 
here — ^in the realm of psychotherapeutics — that 
the great and useful field of psycho-analysis lies, 
although its value from the cultural standpoint, 
and as a subject of general interest, can hardly 
be overestimated. To have even a limited un- 
derstanding of its theories is to have opened 
up a new vista of human nature, and an insight 
into the curious motives and actions, common 
to so many people, that have baffled sages and 
seers throughout the centuries. Psycho-analy- 
sis brin^ to the sufferer from psychic hurts and 
soul wounds his first opportunity for scientific 
diagnosis and curative treatment, and renders 
to him a similar service that surgery does to 
the physical body. That it does not always suo- 
oeed is no more to be expected than an invari- 
able success of surgery ; in fact, less so, aa the 
analytic work requires much more of the indi- 
vidual. 

The relation of the unconscious mind to the 
conscious is that the former is the psychic reser- 
voir which receives all the accumulations of ex- 
periences and impressions of the personality 
that pass through, often without notice, the con- 
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Bdons mind. The Unconscions is that re^on 
of the mind where are deposited, and have been 
deposited since birth, every sight, or sound that 
we have perceived, and every feeling that we 
have had ; in fact, everything that has happened 
to ns, however slight. The first five years of 
onr lives, for instance, are the most fertile in 
receiving impressions and gaining new experi- 
ences. It is by far the most impressionable 
period of life. The new and wonderful things 
that we constantly observed and the sensations, 
joys and primitive hates felt, are beyond cal- 
cnlation. And yet, with the lapse of time, we 
f oi^t practically all bnt a few outstanding in- 
ddents that we had experienced during that 
period. They are lost to the conscions mind — 
bnt not to the Unconscious.' 

The anconscions mental processes are divided 
into two classes, those that are "forgotten" on 
account of their lack of interest, and those that 

* And atill we know that our nemor; can be fully reviewvd 
aai reproduced «t no time of life; on tb« other bajid, paycbo- 
aiwlyais Iibb shown that the very imprcsaiona whidi we han 
forgotten kave behind the deepest trace* in our mental life and 
have become determiBing for oar whole later dcrelopment.'' 
^Dr. Eduard Hitachmaim, FrewP* Theory of tk« Nearoma. 
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are "repressed" on aooount of their painful 
or even shocking natore. The psychic pro- 
oeases of the first class contain all aa yet un- 
settled tiionghts, or those not yet brought to a 
condasion, and while really "nnconscions," 
they may often readily be bronght into the cou- 
sciona mind. Those of the second class, how- 
ever, are in the highest degree unconsciotis, or, 
as it has been stated, they are "nnavailable for 
conscionsness." This characteristic led Freud 
to divide the IJnoondciona into the "Fore-oon- 
acions" and the "Absolntely Unconscious." 
The term "unavailable for consciousness," is 
nevertheless only a relative one, as it is the 
function of psycho-analysia to bring to con- 
sciousness the processes that are normally nn- 
available for consciousness. Some of the nat- 
ural freaks of the Fore-conscious are readily 
observed in our own mental operations. How 
often we "forget" proper names, dates and 
general facts that are quite familiar to us I 
In the Freudian sense, they simply slip into the 
upper stratum of the Unconscious, to be re- 
leased again when some association of ideas in 
that region brings them to the conscious mind. 
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or, as we have so often noticed in our own ex- 
periences, when they return to "memory" apon- 
taneonsly, as it appears. 

The storm-centres around which so many 
psychic disturbances fasten themselves, with 
frequent serious physical reactions in the form 
of chronic disorders and unhealthy symptoms, 
are the complexes. A complex is an outstand- 
ing idea that dominates in th^ realm of the 
Unconscious, and around which are grouped a 
phalanx of primitive repressed emotions. It 
may consist of painful memories that have been 
banished into the Unconscious. Snch com- 
plexes invariably assert themselves in dreams, 
and form the underlying mechanism of a neu- 
rosis. Some of these, like hysteria and obses- 
sions ("Psyeho-neuroBee"), are traced back by 
Prend to erotic experiences in childhood ; hence, 
to the influence of unconscious or repressed idea- 
complexes. Neurasthenia and anxiety-neurosis 
("true neuroses") are referred to the present 
abnormal condition of the sexual functions of 
the individual. Hysteria is more psychic, and 
neurasthenia more toxic — ^but both have a sex- 
ual basis. 
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Probably the most devastating of the com- 
plexes is the OedipUB-complex. This has its 
oriffiii in earliest childhood and consists of an 
over-attacbment of the son to the mother, whi(^ 
in its trae form is accompanied by a feeling of 
jealousy toward the father, whose claim npon 
the mother's affections is resented by the young 
woold-be rival. These tendencies are often 
noticed by parents, to whom this display of 
babyish jealousy is amnsing. Of coarse, they 
are unaware of the possibilities for future con- 
sequences of a dire nature that are bound up 
in the situation if it is not normally outgrown, 
rather than repressed. Considering our mod- 
em customs which sanction much coddling of 
the child by its mother, there is perhaps a trace 
of the Oedipus-complex in most children, but in 
normal cases, as they develop into adolescence, 
there is a breaking away from these infantile 
attachments. Other children, however, never 
pot aside these childhood feelings and attach- 
ments, but carry them throughout life repressed 
in the Unconscious. These persons become 
neurotics, as the repressed complex furnishes 
an underlying basis for psychoneuroses and 
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many abaonnal sexual inTersiona. It is always 
the Oedipns-complez, or a ofaaraoteristic trace 
of it, which in adult life gives rise to dreams 
of death of one of the parents, nsoally the op- 
posite parent to that of the infantile attach- 
ment. Frend calls this archaic desire in the 
sool of the male child the Oedipus-complex in 
recognition of its analogy, to the tragedy of 
King Oedipns Bex of Sophocles, who was le4 
by his fate to kill bis father and win bis mother 
for a wife. The over-attachment of the 
daughter to the father, which involves a more 
or less latent jealon^ toward the mother, is 
termed the Eilectra-complex, from the myth of 
Electra of Enripides, who took revenge on her 
mother for the mnrder of the hnsband becanse 
she was in this way deprived of her father. 
Even in the normal life of the child, which 
is free from psyehopathological qoalities, it is 
recognized that the past inflnences of the par- 
ents are paramount. As the first objects of 
the developing ohildi^ love, and the souroes 
of the earliest pleasure and satisfaction, the 
parents become models for all succeeding 
efforts. Frend refers to this as the "nndlear" 
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or "root o(»iiplex," beeanse ita inflnenoe ia so 
snbtly powerful that it seems a determining 
factor in facing many of the problems of life. 
In the devotional care which the motiier renders 
to the child, the male Unconscions vagnely per- 
ceives an all-sofficing scarce of satisfaction in 
the early years. Even as the yonth develops 
into adole'scenoe, the motherly attentions sat- 
isfy many of the pleasure-cravings of the Un- 
conscious. As a consequence, it has been ob- 
served that in the selection of a wife, men are 
influenced by traits, real or imaginary, in the 
object of their love that the Unconscious per- 
ceives as likening to the mother (from whom 
it has received so many comforts). The like- 
ness may be extremely slight, an intonation of 
the voice, a flashing smile, or toss of the head, 
or it may be entirely imaginary, but the Un- 
conscions, through the nuclear complex senses 
in its crude way a new source of satisfaction 
and comfort. Thus, it seeks to regain lost 
pleasures which it has missed since the youth 
has passed from his mother's care, by influenc- 
ing a choice in favour of the woman that r 
bles the infantile image of his mother. 
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In the theory of psycho-analysiB, the dream 
ia the tme Uuigaage and the most natural me- 
dium of expression of the Unconscious, al> 
though it should be emphasized it is not the 
only means of expression. It is also the chief 
means by which the Unoonscions may be pene- 
trated. Freud calls it the royal road to the 
Unconscious. Among other characteristic 
manifestations of the Unconscious are phanta- 
sying — or day-dreaming, as it is commonly 
called; absent-mindedness, whii^ includes the 
forgetting of names, dates, and facts with 
which we are reaUy thoroughly conversant; 
mistakes in speech and writing, and in reading 
words that are not there into sentences. "Wit 
and laughter are also expressions of the un- 
conscious mind, and are recognized by Freud 
as the mediums through which the Unconscious 
obtains the greatest amount of pleasure within 
the shortest space of time. The psychological 
structure of a joke, indeed, greatly resembles 
the psychological structure of a dream. This 
explains why jokes, especially so-called "prac- 
tical jokes," are frequently of an intensely ir- 
ritating or even destructive character. The 
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nnconsdons mind is fundamentally primitive 
and nnonltnred, and takes a positive delight in 
causing pain and misfortone to others. It 
craves excitement. And it is only our hundreds 
of thousands of years of hnman progress," with 
its consequent development of the social in- 
stincts, and the sublimation of the primitive 
forces in our individual lives, which overcome 
to a large degree the destructive tendencies of 
the Unconscious. It is notable in people whose 
altruistic or social qualities have not had an 
opportunity to develop — in other words, who 
are largely under the influence of their uncon- 
smous mind — and especially so among savages, 
that they take a weird satisfaction in the sight 
of painful experiences of others. These ata- 
vistic traits are not uncommon, even among the 
most civilized people, and are brought to the 
surface most pronouncedly in times of war, 

* "I have briefljT indicated . . . the treii>eiidouft heritage from 
the paet that each me of us bringB into the world and with 
which we atart the battle of life. This is a herit«ge of 500,000 
jeara as humans alone, to say nothing of the millions of years 
back of that during which the simplest monocellular stnic- 
turw were evolving into and tbnmgli the metaxoa to their 
present-day goal in man." — William A. White in Prinoiplet of 
Mental Hygiene. 
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which afford an opportunity for the physical 
gratification of the archaic qualities of the ITn- 
oonscioQS. This has led William James to sug- 
gest the possibility of a moral anbstitnte for 
war, by diverting this craving of the Uncon- 
scious to other channels of large physical action, 
such as life on the sea, adventurous diversions, 
and even work at hazardous occupations, such 
as in mines, etc. 

The dream is always the fulfillment of a wi^ 
or craving of the Unconscions. On the surface, 
this may seem like a very rash statement, if 
not an utter impossibility, as we have all ex- 
perienced dreams that were the very antithesb 
of our conscious desires and repugnant to our 
feelings. But this involves a dual considera- 
tion; first, that the dream represents a wish 
fulfillment of the Unconscious — the crude, 
primitive, chaotic element of our personality * 
and is most frequently influenced by long-for- 
gotten infantile impressions and repressions; 
secondly, that it is always highly symbolic, and 

* "Hie laTage in the child, the ftrchftie in man, still anr- 
vives in us, but ie ocHifliied to thftt part called the Uncon- 
Bciou*. It haa not been repUwed or BuppUnt«d, but in most 
penon* has been veneered bj the prooeeaes of civiUntioat.'' 
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does not express itself in the language of the 
GODscions mind. To these essential points may 
he added the fact that the dream is seldom re- 
membered as it was actnally dreamed. The 
version that is remembered is termed the mani- 
fest content, and the wish concealed in the 
underlying thoughts which produced the dream 
is known as the latent content. The concealing 
of this latent content, as well as the lapse of 
memory which accompanies it, is the result of 
a psytdiic resistance or an attempt of the "endo- 
psychic" censor to prevent the true motive 
from revealing itself. Hence we have the 
symbolic dreams, which actually have to be 
translated to enable as to arrive at their real 
meaning. This is the function of psycho- 
analysis. The basic foundation of dreams is 
in the wishes of childhood which became nn- 
attainable and were stored away in the Uncon- 
scious. These long-forgotten wishes have 
normally disappeared into the unoonsoioas 
mind because of psycho-sexual development. 
One of the chief characteristics of dreams is 
their apparent absurdity or triviality. How- 
ever, psycho-analysis has proven that there arc 
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no absard or trivial dreams. Every dream re- 
flects a definite desire or wish on the part of 
the person's nneonscions miad, which has an 
nntold influence over his thoughts and actions, 
notwithstanding his conscious ideals when ex- 
pressed in language. 

Coriat {What is Psychoanalysist) sums 
up the significance of dreams and other mani- 
festations of the Unconscious, and their value 
as interpreting agencies, when he says: "Psy- 
choanalysis presupposes that there is no mental 
effect without its cause and consequently nerv- 
ous symptoms are not chance and haphazard 
products, but are related to definite mental pro- 
cesses which are repressed in the patient's 
Unconscious. This relation of mental cause 
and effect is called determinism. By means of 
the study of dreams and symptomatic actions 
and sometimes by use of association tests, 
psychoanalysis traces out each sjnaaptom in the 
patient's life history. Sometimes these symp- 
toms are found to be deeply buried in the earli- 
est years of childhood." 

Without going into the ramifications of 
dream phenomena, it might be well to refer to 
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certain typical dreama, which are the common 
lot of practically every individual. These are 
also notable because they nsnally have their 
origin in infantile impressions or sexual mo- 
tives, although the dream may be so thoroughly 
couched in symbolic terms that no actual sex- 
ual idea is apparent. There ia the dream of in- 
jury to, or death of, a parent or relative near 
and dear to us. To suggest that we wish them 
harm is unthinkable. This common type of 
dream has its basis in a temporary obildish 
anger, directed against the person in question, 
which was accompanied by the ill-wish, which 
for ethical reasons was repressed. It should 
be added that a child has a different conception 
of death than the adult has; to the former it 
merely denotes an interruption of the disturb- 
ing presence of a person, or of his being out of 
the way for the time being. A dream of this 
kind invariably has ita root, if not in a true 
nuclear complex, then in an Oedipus tendency 
which survives in the Unconscious. Some trace 
of this can be found in every person, and in it 
Freud sees a definite incest wish toward the 
mother which ladis only the attribute of con- 
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scioQsness. Moral reactions subject this wish 
to repression throngh the function of the "in- 
cest barrier," an hypothesis he compares to the 
"incest taboo" found among primitive and in- 
ferior peoples. 

One of the most widespread dreams is the 
so-called embarrassment dream of nakedness. 
Freud has been led to consider this nakedness 
dream as an exhibitionist quality revived in the 
Unconscious, and traces it back to the universal 
tendency of children to disrobe, which affords 
them great enjoyment and pleasure. There is 
another type of dream that is not uncommon, 
although it is more extreme in its manifestar 
tions, and in a pronounced form is called the 
anxiety-dream or nightmare. Perhaps the 
characteristics peculiar to this can best be de- 
scribed by Dr. Eduard Hitsehmann (Freud's 
Theory of the Neuroses) : "The dream picture 
accompanied by anxiety represents the patient 
(usually female) oppressed by a great and 
dangerous beast which threatens to throw itself 
on the dreamer; characteristically, it is often 
a stallion or a bull, thus, animals which have 
ever stood as symbols of the potent strength 
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of animal masculinity. It is easy to see in these 
animal figures the symbolized givers of sexual 
gratification forbidden by conscions thinking. 
A still plainer symbolism aiming at this end 
appears in dreams of burglars who, armed with 
revolvers, daggers, or similar inatrnments, 
press in upon the dreaming lady. The starting 
tip from sleep because of such anxiety-dreams, 
one finds frequently in widows and nngratified 
women as a characteristic kind of disturbance 
of sleep." 

The symbolic expressions of dream language 
bear a remarkable likeness to the symbolism 
of ancient mythology. This signifies to the 
student of psycho-analysis that the XJnconscions 
not only gets many of its deepest impressions 
from early infancy, but that it has also in- 
herited race impressions that have been passed 
down through conntless generations, and that 
cause ns to live over again in our dreams the 
ineffaceable experiences of prehistoric ances- 
tors. One of the most typical of this class is 
the falling dream, an heritage of the ape-man 
who lived in the trees. It is notable in these 
falling dreams that we always catch ourselves. 
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laud safely, or wake up in the excitement, which 
indicates that onr progenitor who originally ex- 
perienced the shock that caused this indelible 
mental impression that has become a biological 
fixture, also caught- himself or fell to compara- 
tive safety, else the impression could not have 
been carried down. 

The Unconscions dwells in a realm of phan- 
tasy, shuns the reality, constructs its indomi- 
table and superhuman heroes (Oods), and deals 
summarily and mercilessly with its enemies. 
All the themes of mythology and the traditions 
of fable and folk-lore have these common char- 
acteristics. Authorities have attributed the 
origin of myths and fables to dream conceptions 
and other manifestations of the Unconscious 
among primitive peoplesi Thus Dr. K. Abra- 
ham (Dreams and Myths), says: "The myth 
is a fragment of the infantile soul-life of the 
people, and the dream is the myth of the indi- 
vidual. " Freud has stated this conclusioa 
from his vast experience in dream interpreta- 
tions: "The investigation of this folk-psycho- 
lo^c formation, myths, etc., is by no means 
finished at present. To take an example of 
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this, however, it is probable that the myths cor- 
respond to the distorted residue of wish phan- 
tasies of whole nations, the secularized dreams 
of young humanity.** Even earlier, philoso- 
phers have sensed this great truth, as we ob- 
serve from Nietzsche (Human, All Too Hu- 
man) : "In our sleep and in our dreams we pass 
through the whole thought of earlier humanity. 
I mean, in the same way that man reasons in 
his dreams, he reasoned when in the waking 
state many thonsands of years. The first causa 
which occurred to bis mind in reference to any- 
thing that needed explanation, satisfied him, 
and passed for truth. In the dream this ata- 
vistic relic of humanity manifests its existence 
mthin us, for it is the foundation upon which 
the higher rational faculty developed, and 
which is still developing in every individoaL 
The dream carries us back into earlier states of 
human coltnre, and affords us a means of under- 
standing it better. ..." 

And as our civilization is based upon the sup- 
pression of instincts — which is, or should be, 
compensated for by the advantages of cultural 
and intellectual development~-we find countless 
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namben of people who have been unable to sac- 
eesafnlly transform their acoomnlations of 
bonnd-np energy from self-centred to social 
ends. The energy or prime mover of hnman 
action which Frend calls the libido, is termed 
by Henri Bergson the elan vital, and Dr. Carl 
Jnng, who although one of the foremost psycho- 
analysts, interprets the sexual manifestations 
of this restless creative force in a more modified 
way than does Freud, has called it the hortne. 
Other names have been proposed, one of the 
best English equivalents, suggested by Putnam, 
being the Craving. Dr. Wilfrid Lay refers to 
it in a broad way as the Craving for I^ife, for 
Love and for Action. 

When the libido (to adhere to the terminology 
of Freud) is not adequately transformed into 
ohaanels that are serviceable to society, or sub- 
limated, as this prooesB of socialization is called, 
the result is a derangement of the nervous 
system — a neurosis in one of its several forms 
or variations.' This is so because the l^ndo 

t "Tha utxietf-nenTOMS ma; be the reanlta of Mziul r^rea- 
•ton, or of scniu tttdden confronting with the f«cti of mx 
(m strong Argument for Bome common-MnM twareBBM of 
wliAt the coDtinuMiee of life implies), or of impot«iit hiu- 
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mnst have an outlet, or play havoc with the 
psychio stmotnre, and as the mles of modem 
society necessarily forbid as an ontlet the 
natural, crade expressions of sensnonsness in so 
many of their activities, which served the pnr- 
poses of primitive peoples, the energy tarns 
within, becomes an inverted force, so to speak, 
and works on the ego. Or, as Dr. Hitsohmann 
remarks, a dammed-np libido honts oat a weak 
place and breaks through, expressing itself in 
nenrotio "substitnte gratification." Primitive 
man, like the child, is much interested in the 
sensations he prodnoes with his own body; 
he is auto-erotic. He squanders enormous 
amounts of vitality in specific sensuality, 
wasted energy that results in no benefit to the 
group. One of the essential objects of civiliza- 
tion is to convert this dissipated personal 
power from the sensual to activities that are 
nseful to the herd. But by turning wasted 
energy from the sensual to social uses, we do 
not mean to Imply that the sex-life of normal 

tiMidfl, frigid wtT«*, or of diminishing poUncf «8aocI«t«d 
with iDcressing lust, and lo ou." — 0«ddea and 11>«npw», in 
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adulthood should, or can, be ignored. This, 
as has been referred to in previous chapters, 
usually leads to unfortunate or disastroas con- 
sequences. As Freud says, ' ' the straggle 
against sensuality consomeB all of a young 
man's available energy at the precise moment 
when he needs it to win for himself a place in 
the social organization." And, again, in allud- 
ing to the irrational, ascetic tendency of over- 
snhlimation, he warns: "Experience teaches 
us that there is, for the majority of men, a 
limit beyond which their constitution cannot 
comply any more with the 'cultural' demands. 
Those who are trying to be better than their 
constitution permits them to be snccumb to neu- 
rosis ; they would have been better off if it had 
been possible for them to be worse." 
/aa^&b stated early in the chapter, nearly all 
of onr instincts and actions are motivated 
/prim arily by an unconscious semal urge. 
When we look at it in a broad light, free from 
pmdish notions, there is nothing about it to 
feel ashamed of or to apologize for. It has as 
its basis the one great object of race preserva- 
tion, which, biologically speaking, is ALL IM- 
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POETANT. But as we have evolved beyond 
the need of using practically all our instincts 
and activities toward the reproductive end, it 
follows that, while the inuuediate and concrete 
urge of sex life mast normally find expi^ssion 
and gratification, the numerous secondary im- 
pulses that now have only a vestigial sexual 
significance, should express themselves in some 
other than sensuous ways. These are the 
qualities of the libido that can be sublimated, 
and diverted from erotic to socially useful fields 
of activity. It should not be assumed that be- 
cause these natural instincts have no longer a 
specific sexual function to perform that they 
are' not even now sensuously employed. In- 
deed, unless weaned into constructive channels 
by the process of sublimation, their constant 
tendency is to find erotic satisfaction. Proof 
of this can be found on every hand, not only in 
the records of serious crimes and petty mis- 
demeanours, but in all sorts of human impulses 
that are so common in every-day life, and have 
such varied ways of manifesting themselves 
that their very universality causes us to take 
them for granted as a matter of course, with- 
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out reSecting on their real sigoificance. A 
particularly apt elncidation of this principle is 
given by Dr. William A. "White (Principle* of 
Mental Hygiene, p. 278) : "The way in which 
thie bound-np energy is freed is by the process 
known as sublimation. Of course, the possible 
illnstratioBs are almost infinite, for they include 
every activity of man. For example, according 
to this theory the cariosity which makes a man 
a scientist — ^let ns say a microscopist — is trace- 
able to that early onrioaity in looking — peeping 
— whidi has its object in seeing forbidden sex- 
nal objects or acta. The immediate sexual ele- 
ment in the curiosity is sublimated into a so- 
cially useful purpose to which the original 
pleasure is still attached, and for which it furn- 
ishes the drive. We know, too, the ** Peeping 
Toms," who still show this same form of pleas- 
ure-seekingf but have been unable to advance 
their way of obtadning pleasure to a aodally 
acceptable means." 

Although psycho-analysis, probably because 
of its deeply involved technical nature, is not 
generally linked np with the sex-educational 
movement in the popular sense of that term. 
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nevertheleBs, its profonnd contribntions to the 
kaowledge of sexaal phenomena have revolu- 
tionized many former conceptions; and its in- 
flnence on the stady of sexology and its litera- 
ture is today one of the most vital factors in 
that great field of human endeavour. 

Despite the formidable obstacles that stand 
in the way of a more normal sex life for the 
great masses of people, Firend sounds the hope- 
fnl note of all those who have worked toward 
an increased control of life, maintaining that 
degeneration and nervousness are not in any 
way inevitable results of cultural progress, but 
excrescences that are to be avoided. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

ECONOHIO SUPFICIBNOT AS A BASffl OF BBX. 
HYGIBNB 

It has been stated that General GoTg&B, when 
discaasing social sanitation in the tropics in 
connection with an important engineering pro- 
ject, remarked that while many questions were 
necessarily involved in improving sanitary con- 
ditions and the general healihfnlnesa of the 
people, if there was any one proposal that he 
woold recommend in preference to any other 
single measure, it would be to double the wages 
of the workers. This testimony, coming as it 
does from such an eminent authority on sani- 
tation and related subjects, is a clear recogni- 
tion of the economic basis of social hygiene. 
And, as we have seen, the manifold problems 
of sex are inseparably bound op with our en- 
vironment and living conditions — forming the 
most determining factor in our whole life — 
which react for good or ill on onr sexaal nature. 
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Most coBspicQoas of the sexual morbidit7 
from a penurions environment is the dreadful 
toll of venereal diseases, to which, besides their 
inamediate evil consequences, most be added 
the inevitable snocession of secondary physical 
and mental afflictions. The score is all too 
often not settled when the doctor collects his 
last fee for treatment, whether a care has been 
pronoTmced or not. There are the lingering 
germs which may remain latent for an indefinite 
period, to later infect an innocent wife, maybe 
bringing upon her the physical agony and 
mental angaish of an tmsexing operation; or, 
perhaps, passing on a poisonons inheritance to 
ill-fated children. And in the event of careless 
or inadequate treatment there are always the 
more or less remote possibilities of diseases of 
the heart, kidneys, or other parts of the organ- 
ism, not to speak of deterioration of the brain 
or nerve structure, resulting in insanity, pare- 
sis, locomotor ataxia, etc. 

The wide prevalence of syphilis and gonor- 
rhea in industrial centres and particularly in 
the congested working class sections is in itself 
' a scathing indictment of the social and economic 
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factors that are primarily responsible for these 
festering spots on society. 

Prostitntion, too, is largely traceable to 
peconiary need, either directly or indirectly. 
It is not that the dan^ter of poverty in so 
many cases deliberately and consciously chooses 
the life of prostitntion. But there are a hun- 
dred snbtle elements luring her from the 
"straight and narrow path of virtue" — so often 
a drear and louely lane of physical want and 
emoticmal starvation— -to the glittering road 
that promises to fill a yawning gap in her life. 
Years ago, the great French authority, Parent- 
Dnchatelet, in his monumental survey, said that 
in Paris, and probably in all the large cities, 
lack of work and insufficient wages were the 
most active causes of prostitution. Poverty 
and uncertainty of employment also accompany 
the traffic in America, England and Oennany. 
It seems reasonable to infer that necessity is 
a main factor becanse the mass of prostitutes 
are of the lower-middle and working classes, 
among whom the struggle for life is almost 
always severe. This feeling is substantiated 
by the well-known fact that strong sensuality 
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(«Eceptiag in certain pathological states) is not 
a common incentive. As Gallicban remarks, 
the emotional, passionate types of women are 
not abundant in the ranks of prostitntion. It 
is noted that the cold bnt astate and clever 
coartesans are the most snccessfnl The ca- 
reer of the demi-monde is impossible to the 
woman with a de^ capacity for ardent and re- 
fined passion. 

Dr. William L. Holt, in The SocuU Evil: 
Its Causes and Cure, maintains that "prostita- 
tion has two great roots which sink deep into 
the foundations of modem civilization. The 
first is oar degrading social and indnstrial 
system. . . . -This cruel institution ... by de- 
nying to tens of thousands of yonng women an 
honest living, forces them to choose between a 
wretched poverty and trading with the only 
capital they have — their youth, beauty, inno- 
cence — in short, to give up what is naturally 
the most sacred thing in life to a woman: the 
hope of tme love and happy marriage, home 
and children. The other root of prostitution 
is the cowardly, stupid, cynical attitude taken 
by society toward aU sexual matters, resulting 
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in the inexcusable oaatom of teaohii^ children 
nothing whatever abont reproduction except 
that it is a low, nnmentionable subject, and that 
adnltery is forbidden by the ten conunandments. 
I suppose that- we must thank the ancient 
Christians in part at least for this attitude of 
modem society, for they most vigorously at* 
tacked the Grecian respect and love for the body 
as a form of Beauty, and taught their followers 
to despise the body, to 'crucify the flesh,' and 
to consider everything connected with it as un- 
clean." 

Among men, too, there is frequently an 
economic barrier in the way of a normal, 
healthy sex-life. With the development of our 
industrial system it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for great numbers of men to marry and 
establish even the most modest home on their 
meagre wages. When sexual maturity is 
reached with no prospect of satisfying the 
natural desire in a le^timate way, these men in 
the great majority of cases resort to promis- 
cuous sexual relations. So this economic 
pressure works from two ends, and results 
in a vicious anti-social equity — creating both 
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the sapply and the demand for prostitution. 

It is heoomin^ generally recognized by olose 
atndents of so(dal and ethical questions that a 
real sexual morality is almost impossible with- 
out early marriage, which necessitates an 
economic situation making early marriage pos- 
sible. Aa Ellen Key well says, "simply to refer 
the young to abstinence as the true solution of 
the problem is a crime against the young and 
against the race, a crime which makes the 
primitive force of nature, the fire of life, into a 
destmctive element." 

Many couples valiantly seek to overoome this 
almost insurmountable obstacle by both oon- 
tinuing at work after marriage. The results 
of this alternative, particularly where the oc- 
cupation of the wife is of an arduous nature, 
is in most cases tragic. It means that she has 
to further impose on her depleted strength by 
.attempting to do the endless household duties 
after a fatiguing day in the factory or mill. Be- 
sides the physical hardships, the great overtax 
of vitality is temperamentally and emotionally 
disastrous. This nerve-shattering existence 
leads to domeatio friction, and a wholesome 
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family life is impossible. With the coming of 
children, the stmggle ia further intensified, and 
parents and children alike snifer under the ex- 
omdating handicap. In her pregnancy, the 
voman often works as long as she can stand, 
requiring every cent possible to meet the extra 
expense incident to her confinement. Tbns 
she suffers from lack of much needed rest, 
whidi retards her convalesoenoe and injures 
her future health, and the child is bom into a 
hostile world with a prenatal heritage of phyai- 
oal underdevelopment, when, indeed, the result 
is not a premature birth or still-birth. Her 
early return to work in many instances helps to 
boost the excessive rate of infantile mortality, 
or condemns the child, if it lives, to a pre- 
carious existence as its start in life. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bountree's investigations in Yoik, 
England, more than half of the children in the 
poorest section of the city are classed as "bad" 
in the physical sense. Their bodies are puny 
and feeble; many have sore eyes, hip disease, 
and swollen glands. Most of the girls marry 
young and have large families. Great num- 
bers of the people are underfed. It has been 
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fonnd that in New York, the richest city in 
the world, many thousands of children are 
forced to go to school witiiont breakfast be- 
cause of the poverty of their parents. The ef- 
fect of this chronic malnntritioQ on the physi- 
cal and mental development of the children is 
grievouB. 

Angnst Bebel (Woman: Past, Present and 
Future) records that daring the sixties of the 
last century when the cotton industry of Eng- 
land came almost to a standstill as a result of 
the American Civil War, thousands of work- 
ing class women were unemployed; and among 
them physicians made the astounding observa- 
tion that in spite of the existing want, infantile 
mortality was decreasinff. The reason was 
that the babies were then being nursed by their 
mothers and more care was bestowed on them 
than ever before. Daring the industrial crisis 
of the seventies, similar observations were 
made in this country, especially in New York 
and Massachusetts. Unemployment enabled 
the mother wage-earners tp devote more time to 
their children. The same fact was noted dur- 
ing the general strike in Sweden in August and 
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September, 1909. The mortality in SttK^olm 
and other large Swedish citlee had not been as 
low for many years as daring the weeks of this 
great strike. 

Bnt, from the point of social hygiene, as well 
as for other reasons, there is no canse for re- 
joicing in these indnstrial crises, as they have 
another side that is all too dark. For with 
the general unemployment and the increased 
pindi of want that is felt, there are many more 
girls and women driven into the arms of prosti- 
tution. Bebel gives a striking example of this 
fact by quoting a letter written by the diief- 
constable of Bolton, England, in 1865, which 
says that the number of yonng prostitutes had 
increased more during the cotton famine 
caused by the American Civil War than in the 
preceding 25 years. When better times come 
again a certain proportion of these women al- 
ways remain prostitutes, and a much larger 
number resort to it occasionally to eke out their 
wretched wages. One writer on social and in- 
dustrial problems asserts that in liverpool 
and some of the other important cities of 
England little distinction can be made between 
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prostitates and the lower paid workmg girls. 

An article in The Social Hygiene Monthly 
Bome time ago gave a graphic account of the re- 
sults of nnemployment and economic insuffi- 
ciency on the individual lives of those most 
directly concerned. It said: "In a careful 
study of some 1,200 cases of unemployment in 
England a few years ago, an astonishing preva- 
lence was found of 'predisposing' physical and 
mental characteristics arising largely from 
preventable cansee. Undematrition, not only 
in the months or years immediately preceding 
unemployment, but sometimes having produced 
anemia far back in childhood, bad home condi- 
tions, lack of education, neglected small defects 
and ailments — all were found to contribute to 
the army of unemployed on any given day. 
Physical inefficiency and mental backwardness 
produce a low level of life at all times ; insuffi- 
cient earnings, even when made regularly, by 
involving bad housing conditions and malnu- 
trition, always lower morale. The same causes 
that make for large families among the poor, 
make for illicit relationships." 

Where a home life is attempted in countless 
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matances among the low-paid workers, it is 
found that rents are so high in comparison with 
the family income that they must content them- 
selves with the poorest qoarters, in sarroond- 
ings that are aU too spare aud inadequate. In 
addition, lodgers of one sex, or sometimes of 
both, are taken into the home. Old and young 
of both sexes live together in a small apace and 
frequently witness the moat intimate relations. 
Modesty and decency, under these conditions, 
are impoasible, as has been shown by hideous 
facts. 

There does not appear to be any data re- 
garding the general prevalence of keeping 
lodgers in private homes, bnt the result of one 
comprehensive survey may be cited covering a 
specific industrial territory. G. v. Mayer in 
Statistics and Social Science has demon- 
strated from the Prussian census of 1900 that 
in Prussia there were 3,467,388 persons not 
related to the families in whose midst they 
lived. In the entire state about one-quarter of 
these non-related members of the households 
consisted of strange boarders and lodgers; in 
the rural districts they constituted only one* 
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serenth ; but in the cities one-third, and in the 
capital, Berlin, more than one-half. The extent 
that the taking in of boarders contribntes to 
this sordid congestion in other indnstrial 
centres, in the absence of actual statistics, can 
only be surnuBed. Bnt the practice is known 
to be wldeBpread. 

A more recent manifestation of the economic 
pressure that has burdened a large portion of 
the working class, and that has been felt by 
the middle class as well, perhaps as never be- 
fore, is the high cost of living. The gwieral in- 
dustrial unrest and the countless strikes daring 
the war-period were grim expressions of pro- 
tost against the constant upward tendency of 
prices of all necessities and staples. Despite 
the unprecedented high-wages whidi were paid 
in some highly specialized mechanical lines, 
there was nevertheless for the masses of people 
an ever-widening gulf between the wages re- 
ceived and what they would buy. Notwith- 
standing that work was more plentifnl than at 
any time in the history of modem industry, the 
immediate results of the soaring cost of living 
wrought great hardship. Ordway Tead, in 7«- 
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stincts *» Industry (page 23), cites a pathetic 
case that is a matter of record, and which may 
be said to be typical among a large number of 
families: "The high cost of living threatens 
family life at its very roots. Perhaps the most 
moving bit of testimony offered before the Ship- 
building Labour Adjostment Board at its Wash- 
ington hearings was the faltering testimony of 
a grey-haired boiler-maker. 'It's awful hard,' 
be said, 'to sit down to a good meal of meat 
and potato like what I have to eat to be able 
to work and have the wife and kids eat bread 
and tea. And the kids look at yon with 
hungry eyes and try not to complaiu. ' The man 
realized the deep instinctive necessity for an 
income that would yield food enough for his 
entire family. He pointed to the fact that the 
cost of living argument in wage controversies 
is psychologically basic, is biologically un- 
answerable." 

Another great element contributing to sexual 
morbidity in our national life that must not be 
overlooked — a by-product of our industrial de- 
velopment — is the mass of migratory workers. 
This nomadic host, numbering hundreds of 
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thoQBanda of men, becanee of the lack of steady 
employment, drifts from place to place, taking 
jobs here and there, in the so-called seasonal 
occapationa. They go their rounds from har- 
vesting on the great western farms, hop plan- 
tations, vineyards or orchards, to the Imnber 
jcamps, fisheries, or mines, and possibly drop 
into the cities and industrial centres when noth- 
ing else seems open to them 

To men of this type a normal sex-life and 
seznal health are impossible. They have been 
aptly classed as "jobless, voteless and woman- 
less." They haven't the security of a steady 
job, although occasionally they find work of 
a temporary nature. They are absolutely 
without a vote or means of political expression, 
and consequently are predisposed to use what- 
ever economic power they may develop in the 
channels of direct action. They are deprived 
of the solace of w holesome womanho fld; and 
when they irregularly consort with women, it 
is inevitably with the lowest type of prostitute. 
So a very large percentage of them are vener- 
eally diseased. Syphilitics are the rule rather 
than the exception. Oonorrheal victims are of 
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courae even more nnmeroxis. And these men, 
the itinerant workers, the western boboes (not 
from choice, but from the force of economic cir- 
cmnstances and as a result of nnfortnnate en- 
vironment) continue their country-wide pil- 
grimage, carriers of chronic venereal infections, 
bringing their loathsome diseases to the farms 
in the remotest country districts, to the mines, 
fisheries, lumber camps and nearly every other 
field that holds a promise of a few weeks or 
months of employment. And besides the phy- 
sical morbidities in this class, there is a wide 
prevalence of perversions and other evidences 
of moral degeneracy, resulting from the ab- 
normal sex life. 

The late Professor Carleton H. Parker, who 
made a special study of conditions among this 
class of labourers, gave the following illuminat- 
ing sidelight on their lives, in an article en- 
titled "The California Casual and His Revolt" 
iQitarterljf Journal of Economics, November, 
1915) : 

"A California State official of long tedmical 
experience, whose duties bring him in direct 
contact with the young vagrant, believes that 
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he has the data to prove a widespread practice 
of homoseraality among the migratoiy 
labourers. Investigation reports of a most de- 
pendable and technical nature show that in the 
CaUfomia lumber camps a sex perversion 
-within the entire group is as developed and 
recognized as the well-known similar practice in 
prisons and reformatories. Often the men sent 
out from the employment agencies are without 
blankets or even sufi^ent clothing, and they 
are forced to sleep packed together for the 
sake of warmth. Investigations are beginning 
to show that there are social dangers which a 
group of demoralized, womenless men may en- 
gender under such conditions of greater menace 
than the stereotyped ill effects of insanitatlou 
and malnutrition." 

The great majority of itinerant workers who 
supply the labour for the seasonal demands of 
the agricultural and timber regions, etc, in the 
west are single men without attachments of 
home or family. And, according to Professor 
Parker, in the limiber camps of CaUfomia 
alone, there are over sixty thousand people em- 
ployed in the busy season. 
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While the itinerant workers are the special 
prey of sexnal abnormalities and vsiereal dis- 
eases, there are also sections of the oonntry 
where a high percentage of morbidity obtains 
among the settled popnlation. This is par- 
ticularly true of many, of the Southern States, 
as the Army medical records and other re- 
liable statistics have shown. And there is no 
place where the cause of these unhealthy mani- 
festations can be more readily traced to un- 
favourable economic factors ttum in the South. 
In that portion of the country, the hard com- 
bination of abject poverty and widespread 
ignorance is much more pronounced than else- 
where in the United States, and it is a combina- 
tion that is extremely difficult to overcome. It 
it, in fact, a physical and spiritual poverty. 
The prevalence of child labour in its worst form 
in the South has long been known to students 
of social and industrial problems as one of the 
severest indictments of our present system. 
While conditions have been somewhat improved 
during the past two or three years by Federal 
legislation restricting child labour, there is 
still much to be done to bring about a more 
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humane arrangement of industrial affairs, and 
better ^nomio conditions for the masses — 
both white and black — in the Soath. And there 
7S nothing- short of a revolution required in its 
edacational facilities, as the extent of illiteracy 
is astounding. All of these questions are in- 
separably bound up Tith social sanitation and 
sex hygiene. 

The Southern States have been dted par- 
ticularly because the evils are more pronounced 
and widespread in that section. Similar con- 
ditions exist in a lesser degree, however, in 
. many other parts of the country, and charac- 
teristic tendendes of these evils, varying in 
their extent in different places, are universal 
throughout our whole social and industrial or- 
der. 

The relation of economic insufficiency and il- 
literacy to venereal diseases was referred to 
in a paper delivered before the Eighth Annual 
Congress of the Canadian Public Health Asso- 
ciation held in Toronto in May, 1919, by Dr. E. 
L. Keyes, Jr., an eminent. physician and urolo- 
gist of New York. Dr. Keyes alluded to the 
fact that "in the Southern portion of the conn- 
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try. . . the mixtnre of races, the relatively 
smaU per capita distribution of wealth, and the 
relatively large percentage of illiteracy go with 
a large percentage of venereal diseases. . . . 
It would seem that the distribution of venereal 
diseases is regional, and related rather to the 
enlightened and economic conditions of the 
population than to their grouping in cities." 
The reason that the venereal infection rate is so 
high in many cities, it may be added, is due to 
the nnfavoarable economic situation and bad 
environment that affect the lives of so great a 
number of people in these cities. The cities 
have one advantage over the poorer country dis- 
tricts, however, in better educational opportuni- 
ties, which are so effective in promoting per- 
sonal and social hygiene. 

Possibly the most extreme example of 
poverty and ignorance as a cause of these in- 
fections is in Bassia, where in certain sections 
syphilis is rampant According to Vedder 
{SyphMis and Public Health) in some vil- 
lages every man, woman and child is infected. 
In the Parafiew District, consisting of six vil- 
lages with a population of 9,500, only about five 
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per cent, of the people are not syphilitic. It is 
estimated that sixty per cent, of syphilis in 
Russia is acquired through lack of decent liviog 
conditions and a gross IGNORANCE of per- 
sonal hygiene. The disease has largely lost its 
characteristic as a sexual disease because it is 
so generally contracted outside of sexual rela- 
tions. 

This is a blighting heritage of the Russian 
people from the centuries-old despotism of the 
Czars, who kept their millions of subjects in the 
densest ignorance and the direst poverty ; who 
fostered the rankest superstitiona in the name 
of a mediaeval religion ; and ruled by the bloody 
knout of terrorism and oppression. 

That the Soviet Government is seriously 
grappling with the situation where it is in 
power, and apparently with some success, is 
evidenced from au article in The Social Hygiene 
BvUetin, New York (September, 1919). In re- 
gard to suppressing prostitution, the article 
states : 

"Under the old regime atreet-walkers in 
Petrograd and other large cities were abundant, 
and even as late as a year ago an American 
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social worker reports that one could connt 500 
or more prostitntes on the Nevsky Prospekt in 
an evening. By this time, however, the 'yel- 
low ticket' had been abolished, and the weak 
measnres of reglementation which had pre- 
viously been in force in Enssia as in many other 
European countries, had been given up.^ 

' ' More active measures to repress prostitution 
seem to have been started by Bill Shatov, com- 
missioner of police in Petrograd. Shatov was 
for eight years in the United States, where he 
published a radical paper in Philadelphia and 
was an organizer for the I. W. W. He is con- 

1 ma obBervation Is confirmed bj* Mr. Williain C. Bul- 
litt, Bpeciftl Repreaeatative U> RuBsiti for the AmericBn Pleni- 
pot«)t[ar]' Delegates at th« Paris Peace Conference, who 
gave tbe following testimonf in bis report to the CommittM 
on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, <ax Septem* 
ber 12, 1919: 

"ProBtitntM have disappeared from sight, the eoonomia 
reftsons for their career having eeftsed to exist. Familf 
life has been absolutetj unchanged b; the revolution. I hav« 
never heard more genuinely mirthful laughter than when I 
told Lenin, Tehiteherin, and Utvinov that much of the world 
believed that women had been Nationalized.' This lie Is so 
wildly fantastie that they will not even take the trouble to 
deny it Respect for womanhood was never greater than in 
Russia today. Indeed, the day I reached Petrograd waa & 
holiday in honour of wives and mothers." 
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sidered a disciple of Prince Kropotkin in phil- 
osophy. 

"CommisBioner Shatov annonnced, according 
to the reports, that the profession of prostitu- 
tion would no longer be recognized. Depnta- 
titms of prostitutes waited upon him, explain- 
ing that they had no other way of making a 
living, but if reports are to be trusted he was 
not 80 much overcome by this 'argument' as 
officials in some American cities have been. 

"Shatov told an American visitor, in March, 
1919, that he had similarly cleaned up several 
provincial cities as incidents of tours he had 
made for purposes of political organization. 

"While all news coming out of Russia is ques- 
tioned by one part or another of the public at 
the present time, trustworthy observers say 
that at least street-walkers had entirely dis- 
appeared in Petrograd this Spring." 

Despite the dark spots that still cast a gloom 
over wide areas of the world's surface, and that 
benight untold millions of human beings, a new 
lig^t gleams behind the Bock of Ages that we 
have began to batter down. It is a light that 
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will clarify onr vision, gnide our progress and 
strengthen our determination. Isolated indi- 
vldtials have blasted at this Bock — one of the 
peaks on the Moontain of Ignorance — throu^- 
ont the centaries, and were persecuted for their 
pains; hot it has been a task that only concerted 
action could hope to accomplish. The pioneeni 
of all times receive oar homage for their sacri- 
ficing straggles, and we achieve the sooner for 
their glorious attempts. The ultimate goal has 
not been reached. Perhaps it never will be, 
because with the light of increased knowledge, 
the loftier we place our goal ; but we have now 
broken away from the miasmatic quagmire of 
P rqdery a nd ^il e naa. an d-a re at least on the 
highroad a ppro^jjiing sanitv in Bex . 
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The following list of books is sabmitted as a sng- 
gestion for reading matter to those becoming in- 
terested in the problems of sex. It is not by any 
means claimed to be an exhaustive compilation, or 
even a complete liHt of all the deserving books on this 
sabject. However, it does comprise, I believe, the 
most of the more important contribations to the 
variims phases of the sex question, barring advanced 
Hoientific and highly technical works, whose appeal is 
almost exdnsively to professional people. The omis- 
sion of a book from this list in no sense condemns it, 
as there are many hundreds of works that have more 
or less of a' claim to aerioos consideration, but of 
which it is obviously impossible to include more than 
a small fraction. Nor, on the ether hand, is the in- 
clusion of a book necessarily an unqualified endorse- 
ment. There are a number of selections noted whose 
general tone I am out of sympathy with, or with 
which I disagree in many particulars; but in these 
instances, personal preferences and prejudices are put 
aside, as the books in question have a recognized stand- 
ing in certain creditable circles of the sex educational 
movement, and undoubtedly have proven of value to 
many people. It is therefore only just that they 
should he listfd for the reference of the student and 
seeker of information who may find in them some 
3tl 
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belpfol qualities that do not seem applicablfl in my 
own individaal case. 

The dasBificatioD of this literature presents natural 
difficulties, and is undertaken as a general guide 
rather than a positive designation. In many in- 
stances the scope of one work may ovralap into sereral 
divisions of the anbject, and I have endeavoared to 
classify each work in the category best suited to its 
leading tendency, or where it appears to be of spe- 
cial value, 

FOR EDUCATORS AND PARENTS 

-BiGBLOW, M. A. S€x-E4*ttsittuin. ~ All. ^ellent, well- 
balanced book. U'acmillan, 1916. $1.25. 

Bloch, Iwan. The Sexual Life of Our Time. A pro- 
found contribution to the sex question. Bebman, 
New York. $6. 
' P^K, Edward, Editor. Books of Self Knowledge for 
Young People and Parents, Revell, 25^ each. 

Cabot, Ricoard C. What Men Live By. Empha- 
sizes the traditional moral and religious teach- 
ings ^ not Sympathetic to rational sex edncation. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

EuoT, Ch.\sleb W. Public Opinion and Sex 
Hygiene. 5^. 

School Instruction in Sex Hygiene — Proceedings 
of Fifth Congress Ameriean School Hygiene As- 
sociation, 1911. 

,£ujs, Havelook — Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
—6 vol. F. A. Davis Co. Philadelphia. Vols. 
I to V, $2 each. Vol. VI, $3. 
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'' Vol. I. The Evoluiion of Modesty, 8e3niQl 

Periodieitj/ and Auto-erotitm, 
^Tol. II. Sexual Invenion (homosexaBUty). 
^Tol. III. Anaiysit of the SexutU Impulie. 
Vol. IV. Sexual Selection in Man. 
^Vol. V. Erotic Symbolism. 
Vol. VI. Sex in EekUion to Society. (Theee 
boakB are invalaable to teaehets.) 
v^Illis, Hatelock. The Task of Social Bygiene. 
^.^oughton, Mifilin, $2.50. 
CiXNBB, M. J. Problems and PrinmpUt of Sex £du- 
—.._eation. Association Press. 10^. 
Foster, W. T. The Social Emergency. Essays by 
Pre^dent Foster, of Beed College, and others, 
on social hygime and edacation. Hoogliton, 
1. $1.35. 
'OREL, Prof. Auqust. The Sexual Qtiestion. One of 
tbe best wotia published for the layman. Bet»- 
man. $6. (Also pablished in a cheaper edi- 
tion.) 
>^AiiUCHAN, Wautbb U . The Chreat Unmarried. 

Lanrie, London. 
,/6aluchan, Waivter M. The Psychology of Mar- 
riage. Stokes. $1.50." " 
■.^ALLicHAN, Wauper M, A Text Book of Sex EducO' 

Hon. 1919. Laurie. 
vGedd£», Patrick, and Thohsok, J. Arthur. Tht 

Problems of Sex. Moffat, Yard. 
'Qeddbb, and Thohbon. Sex. Holt. "Home Uni- 
versity Library Series." 
Qlaboow, Maude. Life and Law. Patnam. 
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t^HAUi, O. Staklet. Adoleteence. 2 vols. Appleton. 
vJT*u., Q. Stamlet. 7«wfh: Its Education, Regimen 
j^^^and Sygiene. Appleton. $1.50. 
IHall, Winvibu) S. Bex Training in the Eonu. 
Riehardaon, Chicago. $1.50. 
- BENDEReoN, Chas. R. Educotion with Reference to 
8ex. Part I. 78< ; II., 80^. (Part I. shows need 
of sex edacation; II. the edncational problems.) 
HowABD, Vf. L. Start Your CkUd Bight, BereU. 
75^. 

^Tmr^T)" Pi HTTTirgrrrr T h e flexwri Life uf W emtan. 

A very thorough work. Bebman. (6. (A 
cheaper, abridged edition is also pobliahed.) 
TiftwuT, TSniT T f Ijt. j Fotte U odetJ^t- That Proteete 

Vic e hv Ignora nce. Fofbts. 50((. 
LowRT, Edith B. Teaching Sex Hygiene m the Pub- 
lic Schools. Forbes. 504. 
Lrma/roN, Canon E. Training the Young in the 
Lawi of Sex, Longmans, Green. $1. 
. HaUBOSCt-C'-Wi — T he 8 « » u a i L ife. Contains excel- 
lent information. Mosby Co. St. Loois. $3.50. 
MAB<Tn^_>l^)iiAiT TffXfi^rAt JfjtAirjtJ TTfitUli An im- 
portant book. Button. $2. 
MoBLEY, MARa.\EET W. RcnewiU of Life. Nature 
study basis for teaching children. HcClurg. 
*1.10. 
- MoRBOw, PRmcE A. Leaflets issued by tjie Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, New York, 
Ths Soy Problem, 5^. 
The Sex Problem, 3^. 
Teaching of Sex Hygiene, 3^. 
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t_WH. F. Bational Sex Bthict, $3.50. 
Bational Sex Ethics, Further Inveatigations, 
$3.50. Badger, Boston. Publisher anooanceB 
that these volumes are sold only to mfxabers of 
the medical and legal professions. They are verj'' 
serviceable books for teachers. 

Sanobb, Uaboabet H. What Every Mother Should 
Know. Max Maisel, New York. Paper 25^; 
doth, 50^. 

^M^HtiHtP^ ntifi ff"""^ ^glf*fc ""^^ Sex. Dodge. 
25f 

S eliomaw. E. B. \ Tfcj! S^oeial Ev U. Putnam. (A 
survey of the social evil based on the work of the 
. Committeeof Fourteen in New York.) $1.50. 
y^OJE, Iba S. Sex Education. Duffield. $1. An 
excell^it book. ' 

WhiLSOn, Robert N. Education of the Young in 
Sex Hygiene. Stewart & Kidd, Cincinnati. $2. 

Social Hygiene. A quarterly journal of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40th 
Street, New Yoit. $3 per year ; free to members. 

FOB MEN AND WOMEN AT THE 
MARRIAGEABLE AGE 

v^LACEWEiiii, Dr. Elizabeth. Counsel to Parents. 

, Bl^cewell, Dr. Elizabeth. Human Elements m 
Sex. 

y^,Gooss, Ohun G. Engagement and Marriage. As- 
sociation Press. 254. 
Cowan, John. Science of a New Life, 1869. $2. 
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(Obsolete, Tuseientific, bat widdy sold by maga- 
QBe adTertising.) 
yJiAvnmotJ, Hdoh S. Marriage and MotherkooA. 

Dodge. 25^. 
vl>Avis, E. P. Mother and CiUd. Lippincott. $L50. 
JpBAEB, E. F. A. What a Toung Wife Ought to 

Know, Vir Co. Philadelphia. »1. 
, Ellis, Havbloce. The Love Rights of Women. 

Booklet. .25^. 
^Bllib, Hatblock. The Object$ of Marriage. Book- 
let. 25^. 
^ .Emjs, Hatelock. Man and Woman. A valnable 
woi^ Scribner's. $2.50. 
EzNEB, M. J. Pamphlets issued by the Aaaoeiatioii 
Press. 
Problems and Principles of Sex Education. 10^. 

(Relating to college men.) 
The Physieian's Answer. 15^. (Sammary of 
opinionB of namerous physieiaos ooneeming the 
problems of yonng men. ) 
The Rational Sex Life for Men. 15^. 
FoERSTEB> F. W. Marriage and the Sex Problem^ 
Stokes. $1.35. (Favours traditional ethical 
standards, as opposed to modem rational theo- 
r-J-ies.) 
.. Aalbbaith, Anna E. Fmtr Epochs of Woman's 
V^i»/c. Saunders, Philadelphia. 
Hall, W. S. Sexual Knowledge. Intern. Bible 

House, Philadelphia. $1. 
Hall, W. S. From Youth to Manhood. Aasociation 
Press. 50^. 
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■jau^ -W.^ I^UjiA f *f yriiA Umi, IMreUL 25<. 

(Bok series.) 
^^ALL, W. S. Reprodwition and Sexual Hygiene. 
Wynnewood, Chicago. 90^. 
Eour, L. £. Care and Feeding of Children. ■ Apple- 
ton. 75f A well known nursery grade by the 
r famous pediatrician. 
v'Qawabd, W. L. Plain Fa£t$ on Sex Hygiene. Clode. 

$1. 
'^■SaSiBD, W. L. Facts for the Married. Clode. $1. 
JJospAN, W. J. Little Problemi of Married Life. 

Revell. $1. 
.Key, Ellen. Mortdity of Woman and Other Essays. 

Seymour, Chicago. $1.50. 
TrrT _F1i i r i mt f im ig and ffM inn, T Tnrhnrh $1. 
,_.Kbt, Ellen. Love and Marriage. Futoam. $1.50. 
The greatest woA of this distinguished antbor. 
LowET, Edith B. Herself. Forbes. $1.10. Talks 
with women concerning themselves. 
. LowRT, Edith B. Himself. Forbes. $1.10. Talks 

with men concerning themselves. 
. Ltdston, Q. Fbane. Sex Hygiene for the Male. 

Biverston, Chicago. $2.25. 
I Maciudden, Bernarr. Manhood and Marriage. 
Physical Coltnre Pub. Co. $2. 
Mastin, H. N. Humrnt Body — ^Advanced Course. 

Holt. $2.50. 
Moore, H. H. Keeping in Condition. A book on 

physical training. Macmillan. $1. 
Morrow, Prince A. Health and Hygiene of Sex. 
Excellent pamphlet for college men. 5/. 
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y^BDreON, Wm. J. Woman: Ber Sex and Love Life. 

Critic & Guide. $3. 
y^tOBiNeas, Wh. J. Sex Knowledge for Men and 

Boyt. Critic & Guide. «2. 
yBuvicel, Luella Z. Womanhood and its Develop' 
men*. Burton Co. Kansas City. $1.50. 
Salebbt, C. W. Health, Strength and Happinesa. 

Grant Richards, London. 1913. 
Saleebt, C. W. Woman and WomanAocxI. Heine- 
mann. 1912. 
JScHARUEB, De. Uabt. Womanhood and Race Be- 
T generation. 

^ ScHAELiEB, Dr. ^fABY. What it Meant to Marry. 
CaaseU, 1914. 
Spebb, Bobebt E. a Young Man's Quettiona. 

ReveU. 80^. 
Spebrt, Ltuan B. Confidentitd Tedks; Susband 
' and Wife. Revell. *1. 
Stabi,, Sti-vanos. What a Towng Husband Ought to 

Know. Vir Co. Philadelpliia. $1. 
Stahl, Stlvanub. What a Young Man Ought to 
Know. Vir Co. $1. This, and the precedingr 
book, lay emphasis on the relif^oos approach to 
sexual information. 
West, Mrs. Max. Prenatal Care. Bulletin of 
Children's Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labour. A 
very useful pamphlet. 
WiLLBON, KoBBBT N. American Boy and the 3o(mI 
<-^J!vil. Winston. $1. 
Wood-Allen, Mart. Whai a Young Woman Should 
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Knovr. Vir Co. $1. One of the best known 
books on the subject. 
>Wood-Allin, Mabt. Ideal Married Life. Revdl. 

♦1.25: : ^ 

^WaEMOH, 6. T., M.D. Eealthy Marriage. 

FOR BOTS AND GIRLS 

Cabpsnteb, Edwasd. Love'i Coming of Age. Een- 
nelly. $1.25. A selection of finely written, in- 
spiring essays. 
Chapman, Bobb Woodallen. How Shall I Teach 
My Childt BevelL 25^. 
^ENNETT, Maby Waeb. The Sex Side of Life. Pnb. 
by the author, 350 W. 55th St., New York, A 
timely contribution to the sex question, frankly 
and wholesomely discossed. 
Dodge, Grace H. A Bundle of Letters to Busy OirU. 
Pnnk. 50<. 
JJJbbbish, Fred'k H. Sex Hygiene. Badger. 60^. 
■ H*u., Jeannettb W. Life's Story. Steadwell, La 
Cross, Wise. 25^. Biological facts for girls of 
10 to 16. 
■..S a ll, W. S. Pamphlets of American Medical As- 
sociation, Chicago. 
\lAfe Problems: A Story for OirU, 10^. (A pam- 
phlet for girls of 12 to 18.) 
The Doctor's Daughter: Studies about Life. lO^t. 

(On nature-study basis, for girls under 12.) 
John's Tacation. 10^. (On nature-study baaifl, 

for pre-adoleecent boys.) 
Chums. 10^. For adolescent boys. 
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K^Au^ "W. 8. Pamphlets of ABsociation Preas. 
\_Developing Into Manhood. 25f, (Biological basis 

for boys of 15 to 18.) 
Life's Beginnings. 25^. 
Youth. 25^. (For boys of 10 to 12.) 
Hood, W. h. For Oirlt and the Mothers of Girls. 

Bobbfr-MerriU. $1. 
HOWABD, W. L. Confidential Chats with Oirls. 

Clode. »1. 
HowAHD, W. L. Confidential Chats viith Boys. 

Clode. $1. 
Jenxb, J. W. Life Questions of School Boys. Asso- 
ciation Press. 25^. 
,_ LowET, Edith B, Preparing for Womanhood. For 

girls from 15 to 18. Forbes, 1918. $1. 
LowBT, Edith B. Confidences. Talks with yooag 

girlfl. Forbes. 50^. 
LowBT, Edith B. Truths. Talks with boys. 

Forbes. 50^. 
Sanobb, Maboaket H. What Every Oirt Should 

Enow. Max Maisel. Cloth, 60^; paper, 25^. 

The facts plainly and impreesivety stated. 
ScHOKBLD, and VAnOHAN-jACKsoN. What a Boy 

Should Know. Cassell, London 1914. For boys 

under 12. 
Smith, Nellie. The Three Gifts of Life. Dodd, 

Mead. 50^. Talks to girls from 12 to 16. 
STXumAROT, I. D. Ten Sex Talks to Boys. Uppin* 

cott. $1. 
Steinhabdt, I. D. Ten Sex Talks to Oirls. Lippin- 

cott $1. 
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ToREUiE, EujSn. Plant and Animal Children: How 

They Orow. Heatii. 
Tkswbt, Abthub. Btalthy Boyhood. Longmans, 

Green. 40<. 
Webb, Db. Heu^i. Life and Its Beginningi. Cas- 

aell, London, 1914. 
Wood-Allen, Mary, Almost a Woman. Crist Co. 

(A stopy for girU of 12.) 
WooihAxjLES, Mart. What a Tonng Oirl Should 

Enow. Vir Co. $1. (For girls under 12 or 

14.) 
WooD-Aii^N, Mart. Almost a Man. Crist Co. 
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AoDAMS, Jane. A New Comdenee and an Ancient 
EvU. Macmillan. $1. 

Addamb, Jane. The Spirit of Youth and the City 
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.^^^Bj, August. Woman: Past, Present and Fuivrt, 
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